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— EUROASIATIC AND AFROASIATIC STUDIES — 


From Orality to Writing: Transmission and 
Interpretation of Panini’s Astadhyayi 


MADHAV M. DESHPANDE 


1. Emergence of writing in ancient India and Panini’s knowledge 
and /or use of writing 


During the last two decades, extensive research has appeared dealing 
with the origin of scripts in ancient India, and the chief participants in 
this research, namely Harry FALK, Oskar von HINUBER, and Richard 
SALOMON, have not only discussed the question of the origin of 
Kharosthi and Brahmi script, but have also considered available literary 
references in the ancient Indian literature that have been taken by the 
various authorities to infer an awareness of the art of writing. This 
includes references in the Astadhyayi of Panini. Panini knows the word 
lipi, which conventionally refers to script, and teaches (cf. P. 3.2.21) 
the formation of the term lipikara, along with libikara, both presumably 
in the sense of scribes or writers. In another rule (cf. P. 4.1.49), Panini 
teaches the derivation of the feminine formation yavanani, and according 
to Katyayana's Varttika (yavanăl lipyam), this formation refers to the 
script of the Yavanas. Oskar von HINUBER (1989: 57) suggests the 
meaning of “painter” for the term lipikara, but given the later Sanskrit 
use of lipi in the sense of script, and the Old Persian cognate dipi in the 
same sense, it seems most likely that Panini was aware of some form 
of script used in his vicinity. The most likely scripts in the vicinity are 
Aramaic and Greek, attested in A$okan inscriptions in the Gandharan 
area, shortly after Panini. While there seems to be an emerging 
consensus that Brahmi is a Mauryan invention, it appears that there 
may have been earlier forms of Kharosthi in existence in that area for 
some time before the Mauryas, and, while there is no direct evidence to 
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support this claim, Panini may have been familiar with some of these 
early forms of Kharosthi, along with awareness of scripts like Aramaic 
and Greek. Richard SALOMON (1998: 11ff) has reviewed the earlier 
debate regarding Panini’s awareness of some form of script, and he sees 
“no reason to rule out Kharosthi which therefore may well date back 
to the mid-fourth century B.C. or quite possibly even earlier” (p. 13). 
However, even if we were to assume that some earlier form of Kharosthi 
was known to Panini, based on our knowledge of the earliest attested 
forms of this script we can conclude that such an early form of Kharosthi 
would only be approximate orthography (e.g., geminates represented 
by single consonants, vowel length left unmarked) for Sanskrit, and 
would be largely inadequate to capture the complex oral features of 
Panini's Astadhyayt. In a personal communication to me, SALOMON 
says: “Anyway, by the time of Pataíijali, i.e. 2" century B.C. (?), neither 
Brahmi and Kharosthi had developed the sort of refinements that would 
permit the texts concerned to be recorded in full detail — or rather, that 
is how it looks on the basis of the epigraphic record, which however is 
no doubt far from the whole story — it is merely the part of the story that 
we have, and a rather sparsely documented one for this period for that 
matter. I find it quite plausible that by Patafijali's time Sanskrit could 
be written quite adequately, though probably not perfectly, in either 
script”. SALOMON appropriately reminds us that even the later scripts 
do not represent Panini’s metalanguage perfectly. 

Among the Paninian scholars, the early Indologists Max MULLER, 
WEBER, ROTH and GOLDSTUCKER engaged in a long debate on 
whether Panini not only knew writing, but whether Panini’s grammar 
would even be possible without some form of writing. GOLDSTUCKER 
especially saw signs of writing everywhere in Panini’s grammar. Not 
only does he refer to Panini’s rules providing for the derivations of 
lipikara and yavanani, he sees allusions to writing in Panini’s use of 
forms of the root drs “to see” to refer to linguistic phenomena such as 
deletion (cf. lopa “deletion” defined as adarsana “becoming invisible”, 
P. 1.1.60 (adarsanam lopah), and he understands Panini’s term grantha 
(cf. P. 4.3.87, adhikrtya krte granthe) as referring to written texts. 
GOLDSTUCKER even asserts (1860, 1965: 57): “His [=Panini’s] third 
and last mode [of indicating an adhikära] consists in putting the sign 
of a svarita — which was not intended for pronunciation”. There are 
few takers today for GOLDSTUCKER’s interpretations, but that does 
not violate a judicious assumption that Panini was most likely familiar 
with some form of early writing, and that, as suggested by scholars 
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like SALOMON, such an early form of writing was in all probability 
seriously inadequate to render into writing all the complex details of 
Panini’s oral metalanguage built into the text of the Astadhyay1. Among 
modern scholars of Panini, SCHARFE (2009) has argued this case in 
great detail. After a detailed investigation, SCHARFE concludes (2009: 
29-30): “We might speculate that he used such writing, inadequate as it 
was, to help in organizing his material; but it is hard to imagine that his 
grammar could have been written down adequately. The grammar was 
passed on orally, with pitch accents and nasalized vowel tags (along 
with consonantal tags) added on as markers. A svarita accent marked 
an adhikara "heading", and roots were marked in the Dhatupatha with 
udătta, anudătta or svarita accents to indicate various peculiar features. 
Vowels that served as indicative tags (anubandha or, in Panini's 
terminology, if) were nasalized. None of these articulative features 
have survived in our text of the Astadhyayr. If a written form of the 
grammar was handed down along with the oral transmission, it would 
have played a secondary role in backing up the student's memory. 
There is no way in which the pitch accents and nasalization could have 
been indicated”.! While I agree with much of SCHARFE's analysis and 
conclusions, in what follows, I would like to present a critical survey 
of how the Paninian tradition responded to the inadequately transmitted 
text of the Astadhyayi, and how the ambiguities in the text were used as 
opportunities for attempts to tweak the statements of grammar to derive 
perceived advantages. I will also show that in spite of the dedicated 
efforts of the traditional commentators, certain textual ambiguities 
ultimately cannot be resolved, and that modern efforts to re-engineer 
an accented text of the Astadhyayi do not necessarily take us back to a 
historical reality.? 


' Also see: SCHARFE (2009: 31): “Did Katyayana still have an oral tradition 
of the accents (svara) and nasalized tags (anubandha), when he in his varttika 13 on 
ІЗ 1 demanded the recitation of the root list (dhatu-patha) to show these technical 
accents and tags? Or did he only know a Dhatupatha in a form similar to the one 
now commonly attached to the Siddhantakaumudi, where groups of roots are called 
"accented and having unaccented tags" etc., i.e. where the inherent characterization 
by recitation has been replaced by verbal description?" 

? There are several other issues relating to the transmission of the text of the 
Astadhyayi that I am not going to discuss in this paper. For a spectrum of these 
issues such as interpolations, inconsistencies, textual criticism, etc., see: SCHARFE 
(1971), BIRWÉ (1958), AKLUJKAR (1983), WITZEL (1986) and (2007), and 
BRONKHORST (2008) and (2009); also many publications of S.D. JOSHI and 
ROODBERGEN discussing their idea that several major sections of the Astadhyayr 
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2. Two well-known principles stated by the Kasikavrtti 


The two most well known maxims oft-quoted in Paninian 
commentarial literature are (a) pratijfianunasikyah pdniniyah, and (b) 
pratijfiasvaritah paniniyah. The first maxim is found in the Kasikavrtti 
on P.1.3.2 (upadese 'j anunăsika it). This rule says that nasal vowels (ас) 
found in the grammatical elements provided by Panini are designated 
as it “marker sounds". For example, the verb root edh is presumed to 
have been given by Panini in his root-list (dhatupatha) as édhá, where 
the first vowel is Udatta, but non-nasal, while the second vowel is 
Anudatta and nasal. The nasality of the vowel indicates that this is a 
marker sound. The Anudatta vowel as a marker indicates that this root 
takes Atmanepada endings (cf. P.1.3.12, anudáttanita atmanepadam). 
Referring to this phenomenon of a nasal vowel as a marker, the 
Kasikavrtti says: pratijfíanunasikyah рапіпгуаһ “For the Paninians, 
nasality (of vowels) is recognized (only) by asserted convention 
(pratijiiă)”. This statement is also found in some manuscripts of the 
Paribhasapatha attributed to Vyadi (Paribhasasamgraha: 42), though it 
is not found in the Paribhasasucana attributed to the same author. This 
statement can be read as the admission by the Paninian tradition that 
the nasal vowels were not identifiably available in the transmitted text 
of the Astadhyayi, and their presence is recognized only secondarily on 
the basis of assertions of authorities like Katyayana and Patañjali. 

P.1.3.11 (svaritenadhikarah) says that an expression marked with a 
Svarita accent continues to be read in the subsequent rules. For example, 
the word pratyayah in P.3.1.1 is continued in hundreds of subsequent 
rules. Referring to this phenomenon, the Kasikavrtti on this rule says: 
pratijfiasvaritah paniniyah “For the Paninians, the Svarita accent [on 
grammatical expressions provided in the rules] is recognized (only) by 
asserted convention (pratijfía) . This is also found in some manuscripts 
of Vyadi's Paribhasapatha (Paribhasasamgraha, p. 42), but is not found 
in the Paribhasasiicana attributed 10 Vyadi. This statement can also be 
read as an admission by the Paninian tradition that such a marking with 
a Svarita accent was not identifiable in the received text of Panini's 
Astadhyayr, and the presence of such Svarita marker vowels can only be 
recognized from the conventional teaching of grammatical authorities. 
While we are unsure if the exact wording of these two maxims pre- 


such as the Taddhitas, compounds, and the Vedic rules may have been later additions. 
For comprehensive bibliographical references and critical reviews, see CARDONA 
(1976) and (1999). 
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dates the Kasikavrtti, the message of these two statements 15 in accord 
with what one finds in the oldest commentators of Panini’s grammar, 
namely Katyayana and Patañjali. 


3. Textual issues going back to Katyayana and Раѓайја1і 


As we have noted at the beginning, even if we assume that Panini 
knew an early form of Kharosthi and even if we assume that he used it 
to write down his Astădhyâyi, the written text would be substantially 
inadequate to represent the complex oral features of the text of the 
Astadhyayt. It would not be able to represent vowel length, geminates, 
and, we can almost be certain, not be able to represent accents or 
nasality of vowels. Coming down to Katyayana and Patañjali, one may 
assume that they were familiar with some form of Brahmi. However, 
as SCHARFE (2009: 44) correctly notes, “The new script noted the 
proper lengths of vowels and allowed somewhat better writing of 
consonant clusters. But there were no signs for pitch accents or most 
nasalizations". SCHARFE further notes, “Many Vedic texts lost their 
accentuation when they were eventually written down and their oral 
transmission was interrupted; those Vedic texts that are showing 
accents and nasalizations use signs that are post-Paninian, probably 
even very much later than Panini. We must assume that Katyayana 
and Patafijali similarly received an imperfect tradition: a written text 
without accents and technical nasalizations, without definite sentence 
breaks, aided perhaps by some limited instruction on how the rules are 
to be applied". While we have no direct access to the original oral 
text of the Astadhyayi as composed by Panini, nor do we possess 
manuscripts of the Astadhyayi going back to Panini, a careful review 
of the grammatical works of Katyayana and Patañjali give us ample 
clues about the state of the text as they received. Given the fact that 
they come from the post-Asokan period, and from a relatively southern 
and eastern region of India as compared to Panini's homeland in the 
northwestern corner of the sub-continent, one would have to assume 
that they were familiar with some form of Brahmi writing, and yet their 
works do not make any reference to a written form of the Astadhyayi. 
We can infer from their discussions that several important oral features 


3 Also see, SCHARFE (2009: 66-69): “The written sign for pluta vowels is 
attested only rather late and was not available, when Panini's grammar was first 
written down....One has to wonder, how the nasalized semivowels in Mahabhasya 
vol. I, p.16, would have been written in the early Brahmi script". 
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of the Astadhyayi were already lost in the text they had received, and 
that they could not rely on either oral or written sources to recover 
information about these lost features.* 


4. Explicit pro-orality assertions from Panini to Patañjali 


Katyayana and Patañjali make no reference to a written form of 
Panini's grammar, nor do they explicitly bring in any consideration of 
the written form of language. Patafijali explains that the language or 
a linguistic expression is a form of sound or sound-sequence that is 
received by the ear, manifested by the use of a speaker, discerned by the 
intellect of the listener, and in essence is a segment or a feature of akasa 
“space”, which is traditionally believed to be the medium for sound.? 
Among the alternatives discussed by Katyayana and Patafijali regarding 
the sounds of Sanskrit as they are listed in the Sivasütras, there is a 
proposal that the sounds as listed in the Sivasütras, e.g. a i u (n), stand for 
a generic phonetic shape that covers all variants that share this generic 
phonetic shape. For example, the sound a as taught in the Sivasütra a i 
u (n) refers to all eighteen varieties that differ in the features of accents, 
quantity and nasality. Patañjali uses the expression avarnäkrtir upadista 
“the generic phonetic shape of a that is taught [in the first Sivasitra]’” 
and the term upadesa is explained by him clearly as referring to the 
act of pronunciation (disir uccdranakriyah)’. There is no reference to 
writing of these sounds, though one may observe the historical fact that 
at least the early forms of Kharosthi did not distinguish vowel length in 


^ There are some features that cannot be written down even with our currently 


available scripts like Devanagari. For instance, the final rule of the Astadhyayi 
(P.8.4.68) is simply stated as a a. The rule teaches the replacement of an open a by 
a close a, as it is actually found in the usage of Sanskrit. Within the grammatical 
derivation, the short a is treated as an open sound, so that it can become homogenous 
(savarna) with a, which is an open sound. There has been no written representation 
of the distinction between an open and a close a. We understand the distinction only 
from the commentarial discussions. 

5 §rotropalabdhir buddhinirgrahyah prayogenăbhijvalita akasdesah sabdah /, 
Mahabhasya, vol. 1:87 (Nirnayasagara edn.). 

$  Varttika 39: ăkrtigrahanăt siddham, and Patañjali: avarnäkrtir upadista 
sarvam avarnakulam grahisyati, tathevarnakrtih tathovarnäkrtih | Mahabhasya, vol. 
1:88 (Nirnayasagara edn.). 

7  disir uccáranakriyah / uccärya hi varnàn ăhopadistă ime varnă iti /, 
Mahabhasya, vol. 1:72 (Nirnayasagara edn.). Bhartrhari says that unless the Svarita 
accent is pronounced, how else can it be indicated, cf. Mahabhasyadipika: 231: 
anuccäryamäne asakyah svaritasangah /. 
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writing, and that there is some interesting correspondence in the patterns 
of representing vowels seen in Panini's Sivasütras and the features of 
early Kharosthi. Panini, Katyayana and Patañjali use visual terminology 
to refer to oral phenomena. For example, the term rapa “form” refers to 
the phonetic form, and the term sarüpa “with the same form" refers to 
words that share the same phonetic form.* In Katyayana's terminology, 
the sounds a and а share the same @krti “common form" or rapa “form 
or shape"? Certain expressions are seen or not seen (drsta, drsyate)'® in 
the world, and in saying such things the grammarians are using visual 
language to refer to observation of oral phenomena. The deletion of a 
grammatical item (lopa) is defined by Panini as adarsana “invisibility” 
of that item (P.1.1.60). The context makes it quite clear that these are 
phonetic “seeings” or observations of phonetic facts, and do not imply 
a hidden reference to writing as claimed by GOLDSTÜCKER. One 
may wonder as to why Panini uses adarsana “not seeing" rather than 
asravana “not hearing" to refer to the phenomenon of deletion. One may 
possibly suspect that the presence of the script in the environment of 
Panini, Katyayana and Patafijali encouraged such a usage of the visual 
language to refer to oral expressions, but at the same time, we must 
recognize the strict stand of orality assumed by these grammarians. 
References to a seer seeing a hymn in his trance-like state abound in 
earlier literature going all the way back to the Rgveda. Pataíijali quotes 
a verse from the Rgveda (1.71.4a: uta tvah pasyan na dadarsa vacam 
uta tvah $rnvan na Srnoty enam) which says that a common person, 
though capable of seeing, does not see the mysterious speech, nor 
does a person capable of hearing hear it. But a Vedic sage is said to 
see a hymn or a song (saman), and the word rsi “sage” is derived by 
Yaska from the root drs “to see" (Nirukta 2.11: rsir darsanat). Panini 
also refers to a Saman or a Vedic song being seen by a sage (P.4.2.7: 
drstam sama), while other texts are referred to as spoken by someone 
(P.4.3.101: tena proktam), but there is no explicit category of written 
language. This tells us that we need to be very careful in interpreting 
the visual terminology used by Panini and others to refer to linguistic 
phenomena, and not immediately infer a reference to written language. 

Here is Patafijal's description of how Panini composed his 


8 Cf. P.1.1.68 (svam rüpam sabdasyasabdasamjfia) and P.1.2.64 (sariipanam 


ekasesa ekavibhaktau). 
9 Mahäbhäsya, Vol 1:89 (Nirnayasagara edn): Varttika 41: ripasămânyăd vă. 
10 The verb dré is used to refer to observed usage in P.3.2.178, P.3.3.130, 
P.3.2.75, P.6.3.137, P.3.2.101, etc. 
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grammar: “The authoritative teacher, holding the sacred darbha grass 
in his hand and sitting in a clean/pure (suci) place facing the east, 
produced the rules of his grammar with great effort. As such, it is not 
possible that even a single sound would be worthless, let alone a whole 
rule”.!! In this imagined description of Panini, there is no scope for 
written language. Panini’s grammar was part of the Vedic tradition, 
and Patañjali gives a graphic description of how a mistake of accent 
was handled by a teacher. On P.1.1.1 (vrddhir adaic), Katyayana says 
that the sound ă has a marker ¢ attached to it so that, by rule P.1.1.70 
(taparas tatkalasya), it can stand for its homogeneous varieties of the 
same length, but different in accent and nasality. This must be so, since 
properties like accent and nasality are distinctive, and without a special 
effort, one instance of à will not stand for another instance of à differing 
in accent or nasality.!? Patafijali further inquires into what is meant by 
distinctiveness of accent and nasality of a vowel: “The accents like 
Udatta are distinctive. How do we know that accents like Udatta are 
distinctive? This is what we see in the world. When a student (reciting 
the Vedic texts) utters an Anudatta accent, where he needs to utter the 
Udatta accent, the teacher of that Vedic text slaps him, saying: ‘You 
are doing something different’ ”.* Here the context is quite clear. The 
Vedic texts are taught and learned entirely in the context of orality, 
and the text of Panini is being interpreted within such an educational 
atmosphere. The fact of writing, known to us from other sources, is 
in the deep background, unacknowledged and perhaps unappreciated, 
while orality is in the foreground of this educational setup. The presence 
of writing in the deep cultural background is also inferable from the 
inclusion of likhita-pathaka “one who reads from a written text” among 
the six worst Vedic reciters in the Sarvasammata-Siksă (verse 36).'4 


! Mahăbhăsya, Vol. I: 143 (Nirnayasägara edn.) pramänabhüta ăcăryo 
darbhapavitrapanih $исау avakase pranmukha upavisya mahată prayatnena sitrani 
pranayati sma / tatrăsakyam varnenăpy anarthakena bhavitum, kim punar iyatà 
sutrena / 

2 Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 152 (Nirnayasagara edn.): Varttika 1 on P. 1.1.1 (akarasya 
taparakaranam savamărtham), Vt. 2 (bhedakatvăt svarasya), Vt. З (bhedakatvad 
gunasya). 

3 Mahăbhăsya, Vol. I: 152 (Nirnayasagara edn.): bhedaka udattadayah / katham 
punar jñäyate bhedakà udăttădaya iti? evam hi drsyate loke — ya udătte kartavye 
'nudăttam karoti khandikopadhyayas tasmai capetam dadăti, anyat tvam karositi / 

^ Cited by W.S. ALLEN (1953: 16, fn. 4): giti Sighri sirahkampi tathă likhita- 
păthakah / anarthajfio 'Ipakanthas ca sad ete pathakadhamah //. While “one reading 
from a written text" is included among the worst reciters, along with “one who does 
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We don’t know the date of this text, but even assuming that attempts to 
write down the Vedic and ancillary texts were being made at the time 
of Katayana and Patañjali, their orthodox preference for orality would 
have left such written versions in the realm of unappreciated and unused 
materials. Later I would return to possible signs for the impact of the 
presence of writing in the cultural background of the grammarians. 


5. Traisvarya or Ekasruti Patha for the Sivasütras & the Astadhyayi 


In order to figure out the form in which the Sivasütras and the 
Аѕіааһуаут were known to Pâninian commentators, we will review 
certain important discussions. These discussions simultaneously 
reveal uncertainty regarding the form of these texts as known to these 
commentators, but they also reveal how these commentators are trying 
their best to come to terms with the fact of uncertainty by proposing 
different alternative possibilities, and evaluating those possibilities in 
terms of their feasibility, as well as the benefits that may or may not 
be derived from those alternative reconstructions. The famous maxim 
repeated often by Patañjali says: vyakhyanato visesapratipattir na tu 
sandehäd alaksanam — “Clarity on specific points may be reached on 
the basis of traditional explanation, and there is no reason to assume the 
rules to be ineffective due to the presence of doubt”.! This statement 
of Patañjali reveals the two sides of the situation. While admitting the 
fact of doubts regarding many points, the tradition pushes ahead with 
explanations to overcome the uncertainty created by those doubts. 
Therefore, we need to reconstruct the nature of these doubts as well as 
the attempts of the tradition attempts to get over these doubts through 
imaginative and purposeful reconstructions of Panini’s text. 

What was the nature of the oral texts of the Sivasütras and the 
Astadhyayi as known to Katyayana and Patañjali, and then to the 
subsequent commentators? Let us first consider the question of the 
sounds as they are listed in the Sivasutras. While the Sivasütras list most 
of the consonants of Sanskrit, among the vowels, they do not list long or 
prolonged varieties of simple vowels, nor do they list variants of these 
not understand the meaning" (anarthajña), the remaining four worst reciters are all 


within the realm of orality: епт “one who makes a sing-song recitation”, srghri “one 
who (unneccesarily) hastens the recitation”, sirahkampi “one who shakes his head", 
and alpakantha “опе who has a weak throat". While the negatively rated presence 
of writing in the background is admitted, most of the criticism is launched at the 
performers of oral recitation. 

5 Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 57 (Nirnayasagara edn.). 
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vowels that differ in accents (i.e. Udatta, Anudātta, and Svarita), nor do 
they list vowels with nasality. All these unlisted varieties of Sanskrit 
sounds are desirable to be made known by the grammar, and, keeping 
this in mind, Katyayana says that if the purpose of the Sivasütra listings 
is to make known all the desirable sounds of Sanskrit, then one must 
list simple vowels that are long and prolonged as well as sounds as they 
have the three different accents and nasality.'^ If this is what Katyayana 
is demanding to be done, this implies that the sounds of the Sivasütras 
as they were received did not include any of these distinctions. Kaiyata 
on this Varttika understands this statement to imply that the received 
version of the Sivasütras was given in ekasruti “monotone”, and hence 
all the three accent distinctions of Udatta, Anudatta, and Svarita must 
be expressly listed separately." Nage$a disagrees with Kaiyata's 
understanding of Katyayana's proposal. Năgesa also believes that 
Kaiyata is proposing that, not only the Sivasütras, but the entire text of 
the Astadhyayr is originally given in ekasruti “monotone”. In Nagesa's 
own opinion, the text of the Astadhyayi, as well as the Sivasütras, 
is given with all three accents (traisvarya). Now, assuming that the 
Sivasütras are given with three accents, why would Katyayana propose 
that one must make an explicit listing of vowels with all three accents and 
nasality? Nage$a's answer is that when we assume that the vowels of the 
Sivasütras are given with accents, that simply means that a given vowel 
will have one of the three possible accents, and the varieties with other 
two accents will still have to be listed. Even when we admit that Panini 
provided vowels in the Sivasiitras with accents, we don't quite know 
which of the three accents he used, and hence Katyayana's proposal 
for listing varieties with all three accents is still justified.'? Vaidyanatha 
Payagunde, commenting on Nage$a's Uddyota, agrees with his teacher 
that the text of the Astadhyayr is nowhere found in monotone (ekasruti), 
and that this is the final verdict (siddhantamata)." We may note that 


$ Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 73 (Nirnayasagara edn.): Varttika 20 on the Sivasütras 
says: istabuddhyarthas ceti ced udattanudattasvaritanunasikadirghaplutanam apy 
upadesah / 
7 Kaiyata's Pradipa says: ekasrutyă his sütrünàm páthàt sarvesam udattadinam 
upadesah kartavya ity aha, Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 73 (Nirnayasagara edn.). 
8 Nägeéa’s Uddyota says: traisvaryapathe tu dvayor eva kartavyatam vaded 
ity arthah /... traisvaryena păthe ‘pi anyatarapathe ’nyasya kartavyatvabhiprayena 
sarvesam grahanam ity anye, Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 73 (Nirnayasagara edn.). 
9 Vaidyanatha’s Chaya: nanu traisvaryenaiva patho naikasrutya astadhyayyah 
kvapi tathă patho 'thăpi katham drstantenatrestasadhanam atah siddhantamatam аһа, 
Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 73 (Nirnayasagara edn.). For a critique of Nage$a's view, see 
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the Vedic reciters who recite the text of the Astadhyayi today recite 
it with the three accents (traisvarya), and that Vaidyanatha may be 
referring to such observed recitation. Later we will take a look at the 
received accented recitation of the Astadhyayi by the Vaidika reciters. 
On the other hand, it is possible that Kaiyata, perhaps coming from a 
different region like Kashmir, was not aware of the accented recitation 
of the Astadhyayi. Probably, he knew the text of the Astadhyayi only 
in monotone, and hence he proposed the explicit listing of all varieties 
differing in three accents, and nasality, and that these features were 
deemed to be distinctive (bhedakaguna).?° 

Patañjali, on the other hand, seems to advocate a contrary position.?! 
After reviewing both the positions that the features like accents and 
nasality were distinctive or non-distinctive, Patafjali’s verdict is that 
they are non-distinctive. What Patafijali means to say is that whatever 
features of accent and nasality that appear in the received oral text of 
the Astadhyayi by sheer necessity, in the sense that one cannot utter 
a sound without some of these features, these features as articulated 
are not intentionally meant. To prove his point, Patañjali cites P.7.1.75 
(asthidadhisakthyaksnam апап udăttah). This rule prescribes the 
substitute an(an) for the final i of the nominal stems asthi etc., but it 
explicitly says that this substitute is Udatta (апап udattah). Pataíijali's 
point is that if the accents as uttered in the oral text of the Astadhyayi 
were intentional, Panini could have simply uttered this substitute 
with the Udatta accent (dn), and there would be no need for Panini 
to explicitly say in words that this substitute is Udatta. This is a very 
important argument, and it transcends the question of whether the text 
of the Astadhyayi was written down or was purely oral. Pataíijali's 
argument would lead us to the heart of Panini's own composition of the 


Yudhisthira MIMAMSAKA (1973: 229). He supports Kaiyata's ekasruti view. 

20 This also appears to be the understanding of Bhartrhari, see Mahabhasyadipika: 
istabuddhyarthas ca varnănăm upadesah / upadese his sati yathăbhită uccărităs 
tathabhütah sadhavo viparitah tv asadhava iti sadhutvapratipattyartham api kartavya 
upadesa iti / udattadinam apy upadesah kartavyah / ete hi varnă ekasrutya pathitah /. 

? Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 153 (Nirnayasagara edn.): (aksepabhüsyam) ubhayam 
idam gunesüktam - bhedakah, abhedaka iti / kim punar atra nyayyam? (siddhanta- 
samädhäna-bhäsyam) abhedaka випа ity eva nydyyam / kuta etat? yad ayam 
"asthidadhisakthy-aksnam апай udattah" ity udatta-grahanam karoti, taj јћарауаіу 
acaryo 'bhedakă випа iti / yadi hi bhedakă gunăh syuh, udättam evoccarayet /. Of the 
two views discussed by Patañjali, the tradition seems to take the abhedakà gunäh as 
his final view, and this appears as an acknowledged Paribhasa in several works, cf. 
Paribhasasamgraha. 
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Astadhyayi. Panini’s explicit prescription for the Udatta accent of the 
substitute an can possibly mean either that the text of the Astadhyayi 
was basically given in monotone (ekasruti), and that special accent 
markings had to be explicitly stated, or that the text of the Astadhyay1 
was given with some normal accentuation of Sanskrit, and yet whenever 
Panini wanted to ensure a specific accentuation, he needed to make it 
explicit, because the normal accentuation of the sutras could not assure 
the desired result. The explicit prescription of Udatta can thus be seen 
as overriding the normal accent patterns. Kaiyata on this passage of the 
Mahabhasya explores both the alternatives. Even if one assumes that the 
sutras of the Astadhyayi were accented like normal Sanskrit, the very 
normality of these accents would make them unintentional (avivaksita), 
and hence by the normal rules of substitution, one could get some other 
accent for the substitute an for the final i of the listed words. In the present 
case, the stem is originally accented as dsthi, which makes the final 7 
sound an Anudatta sound. Unless explicitly stated, as P 7.1.75 does, the 
substitute an for the Anudatta i would naturally become Anudatta (cf. 
P.1.1.50: sthäne "ntaratamah), because the substitute closely copies the 
features of its original. Thus, Kaiyata says that we would need such 
explicit specifications of accents and nasality, whether we assume that 
the Astadhyayi carried the natural accents (traisvarya) of Sanskrit that 
were unintentional, or if we assume that the text of the Astădhyâyi was 
basically in monotone (ekasruti).? Näge$a, commenting on Kaiyata, 
prefers the first alternative, namely that the Astadhyayi carried the 
normal accents (traisvarya), with occasional segments in monotone 
(ekasruti), and he rejects the assumption that the entire Astadhyayi 
was produced by Panini in monotone. On the other hand, he also 
says that students recited the Astadhyayi (and other Vedangas) in his 
days in monotone, like the accentless texts of the Brahmanas. But this 
condition of monotone recitation did not reflect the original state of the 
Astadhyayi.” But underlying this assertion of Nägeéa of an Astadhyayi 


22 


Pradipa on Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 153 (Nirnayasagara edn.): yady evam katham 
anyatroktam “udătta-nipătanam karisyata” iti, yavatà tatrapy avivaksă prapnoti / 
naisa dosah, tatrapi sthanentaratamavacanad adesasya yah svarah prăptah tasminn 
uccarayitavya udattoccaranam prayatnena vivaksartham vijfiayate / evam anunäsikasya 
prayatnadhikyenoccaranam tad vivaksartham eva / ufiah йт iti yatha / anye tv ahuh - 
ekasrutyă süträni pathyanta iti kvacid udattoccaranam tad vivaksartham iti / 

? Uddyota on Pradipa on Mahäbhäsya, Vol. I: 153 (Nirnayasagara edn.): anye 
ty ity arucibijam... sampürnästädhyäyt ăcăryenaikasrutyă pathitety atra na manam / 
kvacit kasyacit padasyaikasrutya patho yatha dandinayanadisütre aiksvaketi / etavad 
eva bhasyal labhyate / yady apy adhyetara ekasrutyaivangani pathanti brahmanavat, 
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text with normal accents of Sanskrit is the assumption that such normal 
accents of this text were not intentional, and that they would not become 
operative in grammatical derivations without explicit statements such 
as the one found in P.7.1.75. 

To get a sense of the uncertainty of accent markings in the received 
text of the Astadhyayi, let us consider issues raised by Panini’s rule 
1.1.70 (taparas tatkalasya). The previous rule (P. 1.1.69: an-udit 
savarnasya capratyayah) says that the an sounds [= a, i, u, r, l, e, 
o, ai, au, [h], y, v, [r] and І, as listed in the first six Sivasütras] and 
sounds marked with a marker u stand for themselves and the class of 
their homogeneous sounds [savarna, cf. P.1.1.9: tulyasyaprayatnam 
savarnam], if they are not pratyayas “affixes”. Thus, for example, a 
non-affixal i stands for the class of eighteen homogeneous sounds that 
share the same point of articulation (sthana) and internal articulatory 
effort (prayatna), but differ in length [short, long, prolonged], accents 
[Udatta, Anudatta, Svarita] and nasality [nasal or non-nasal]. In P.1.1.1 
(vrddhir ădaic), the vowels à [= at] and ai and au [= aic] are given 
the designation Vrddhi. What is the reason for attaching the marker 
t to à, and also perhaps to aic as well? P.1.1.70 (taparas tatkalasya) 
explains the function of the marker t. It says that a /(a)-para sound 
stands only for the homogeneous varieties of the same length. How to 
interpret the expression /(a)-para in this rule?” While the interpretation 
of this expression as a Bahuvrihi compound in the sense “that which 
is followed by 7” fits most contexts in Panini's rules, and is applicable 
to the expression af in P.1.1.1, Patañjali argues that the expression 
aic [= ai and au] in this rule that follows t [ርቢ ă-r-aic] also needs to 
be treated as being tapara. To get the sense “that which follows 7”, 
Patafijali derives it as a Tatpurusa compound.? We will not discuss 
here the reasons why Pataiijali feels the need to interpret tapara both as 
a Bahuvrihi as well as a Tatpurusa. Would such a double interpretation, 
or alternative interpretations, be possible if Patafijali had access to a 
genuinely accented text of the Astadhyayr? That seems unlikely. As 


% In DESHPANDE (1972), I have discussed in detail this question and 
concluded that the expression tapara in this rule historically can only mean “а sound 
that is followed by the marker t.” 

? Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 101 (Nirnayasägara edn.): tapare gunavrddhi / папи ca 
tah paro yasmát so ’yam taparah / nety aha, 184 api paras tapara iti /. Patafijali's 
comment extends to both aic [in P.1.1.1] and ez [in P.1.1.2] where these expressions 
follow the marker t. Compare Siddhantakaumudi on P. 1.1.70 (p. 9): tah paro yasmat 
sa са tat paras ca uccäryamänasamakälasyaiva samjiiă syăt /. 
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Patañjali himself has noted, change of accent can decide whether ап 
expression is a Bahuvrihi or a Tatpurusa. A Tatpurusa compound has 
its final syllable Udatta, while in a Bahuvrihi, the first member of the 
compound retains its Udatta.”° Had the text of the Astadhyayi been fully 
accented, if the word tapara was adyudatta [= tápara], it would then 
be a Bahuvrihi, but if it were an antodätta [= tapará], then it would 
be a Tatpurusa. Patafijali would not have been able to offer a double 
interpretation of the expression tapara, had the text of the Аѕѓааһуаут 
known to him been fully accented. So in this instance, the absence 
of accentuation in the received text of the Astadhyayi seems to have 
allowed Patañjali to offer interpretations of Panini's rule that go beyond 
Panini's own intentions.” There are other instances of expressions of 
uncertainty about the accentuation of particular expressions in the 
Astadhyayi scattered in the Mahabhasya.?? How did Patañjali attempt to 
figure out what the accentual markings may have been in Panini's rules? 
SCHARFE (2009: 42) remarks: “Patañjali had no knowledge where 
the pitch accents and nasalized tags were placed in the Astadhyayi. 
He had to reconstruct their existence and position from his knowledge 

% For Patafijali's discussion of the examples indrasatru and sthilaprsatt, see 
Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 24-27 (Nirnayasăgara edn.). Here Patañjali insists that the 
knowledge of accents is critical in making a proper decision about the meaning of 
the word. With respect to the example sthülaprsati, Patañjali says: asandehartham 
älabheteti / tasyàm sandehah — sthülà căsau prsati ca sthülaprsati, sthüläni prsanti 
yasyăh seyam sthülaprsatiti / tam ndvaiyakaranah svarato 'dhyavasyati — yadi 
pürvapadaprakrtisvaratvam tato bahuvrihih, atha samăsăntodăttatvam tatas tatpurusa 
iti /. For an explanation of the example indrasatru, see Pradipa on Mahabhasya, Vol. 
I: 28-29 (Nirnayasagara edn.). 

7 Kaiyata evidently realizes the difficulty in this dual interpretation of tapara 
offered by Patañjali, and so he avoids saying that Patañjali is interpreting the same 
expression in two ways. He says that the double meaning is obtained either by repetition 
of the rule (tantra), where each repeated instance is interpreted differently, or by 
assuming that the expression tapara in the rule is an EkaSesa compound of tápara and 
тарага [cf. Pradipa and Uddyota on Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 101 (Nirnayasagara edn.). 
My Sanskrit teacher in Pune, the late Pandit N.N. Bhide, used to fervently believe that 
it was the same Patañjali who was the author of the Yogasütras and the Mahabhasya, 
and that Patafijali had special yogic insight into the original understanding of Panini’s 
rules. But when confronted with the example of Patafijali’s double interpretation of 
taparas tatkălasya, he started having doubts about Patañjali’s yogic abilities. 

? On P.7.2.44 (svaratisătisăyatidhufiadito và), Patafijali says: kim punar iyam 
prapte vibhasa ahosvid aprapte?... yadi svaratir udăttah tatah prapte, athanudattas 
tato 'prăpte, (Mahabhasya, vol 3: 137, Motilal Banarsidass, 1967). 
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of the desired forms and from a study of internal consistencies". In 
several cases, using his knowledge of the desired outcomes, Patañjali 
proposes accentuations of particular expressions using the future tense 
svarayisyate “it shall be read with a Svarita". Such instances indicate 
that Patafijali is proposing to create a version of the Astadhyayi that is 
different from the received text, and yet, in his opinion, best suits the 
needs of the proper derivation.” 


6. Specific issues with marking segments of rules with Svarita 


An important case of uncertainty regarding Panini's formulations 
of his rules is his use of the Svarita accent to mark a segment of a 
rule to indicate that it continues into subsequent rules. P.1.2.11 
(svaritenadhikarah) says that an adhikăra “continuing expression" is 
marked with a Svarita accent. This is clearly a metalinguistic use of 
accent as a marker. An expression is marked with Svarita so that it 
need not be repeatedly mentioned in the subsequent rules (Varttika 1: 
adhikarah pratiyogam tasyănirdesărthah). There are obviously several 
questions regarding this procedure. How is this Svarita marked? Does 
this Svarita marker override the natural accentuation of words in the 
rules of the Astădhyâyi, or does it stand out on the background of an 
otherwise monotone recitation? This has not been clarified anywhere in 
the Astadhyayi. Secondly, Katyayana raises another question, namely 
limit of the continuity of an expression marked with Svarita. Katyayana 
says that we have no way of knowing how far such an expression marked 
tu). To answer this question, Patafijali comes up with an alternative 
reading of this rule. The rule should not be (or should not only be?) 
read as svaritena adhikărah, but (also?) as svarite na adhikarah “a 
segment marked with Svarita shows the limit of an Adhikara" cf. 
Mahabhasya, Vol. II: 146 (Nirnayasagara edn.). Note, however, that 
this interpretation is proposed with evam vaksyami “I will say this”. 


? Бог a discussion of some instances of svarayisyate in the Mahabhasya, see 
SCHARFE (2009: 42). SCHARFE (р. 43) says: “Patafijali received the Astadhyayi 
in a written form, where pitch accents and nasalizations were not marked — as in so 
many Vedic texts”. I am not entirely convinced that Patañjali received the text of 
Panini in a written form. What we can say is that even if we assume that there was 
written transmission of Panini's text, such a written text would have been inadequate 
to reflect many features of the oral complexity of the Astadhyayt. 

?? For the details of this rule and its operation, see CARDONA (1968). Also 
BRONKHORST (2009: 270ff). 
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This probably means that this is a novel reading of the rule. It also 
indicates the state of the text of the Astădhyâyi as received by Patañjali, 
namely a text without breaks between words or even rules. I shall deal 
with this aspect later. However, it is quite clear that Patañjali did not 
quite know how exactly the Svarita was marked in Panini’s text and how 
it was to be interpreted. He proposes to read Svarita markings where 
he thinks it can have some benefit, and yet the use of the future tense 
indicates that these are novel readings and not merely explanations of 
received textual features.?' Finally, unable to justify a viable purpose 
for the use of Svarita to mark a continuing expression, Patañjali says 
that this rule is needed, because the word adhikăra can be understood 
to mean “some extra dispensation” (adhikah karah), and he provides 
some instances of exceptions to normal procedures that he believes can 
be accounted for by reading a segment with Svarita. All these proposals 
are given in future tense, and indicate that they are proposals to extend 
the grammatical procedures, and not explanations of received Paninian 
texts or traditions.” 

To cite a case of hypothetical interpretation of an adhikara marked 
with Svarita, let us consider P.2.1.1 (samarthah padavidhih) “A 
grammatical operation relating to nominal and verbal forms [ending 
with case endings or finite verb endings (padas)] applies under 
the conditions of semantic-syntactic relations". Patañjali opens his 
discussion of this rule with the question: "Is this an adhikara, or is this 
a paribhasa? If it is treated as an adhikăra, the words of this rule do 
not have to be repeated in subsequent rules, but if this is an interpretive 
maxim, it will apply wherever conditions for its application occur"? 
Patafijali then asks about what one would need to do to make sure that 
this is an adhikara. His answer is: adhikăre sati svarayitavyam “it this 
is (to be) an adhikara, then a Svarita marking would have to be added". 
Kaiyata explains that this is a proposal to read a Svarita on the word 


31 Mahabhasya, Vol. П: 147 (Nirnayasägara edn.): gostriyor upasarjanasya ity 
atra... strigrahanam svarayisyate /. Also see: BRONKHORST (2009: 273). 

? Mahabhasya, Vol. П: 148 (Nirnayasagara edn.): adhikah karah — 
pürvavipratisedhas ca na pathitavya bhavanti — “gunavrddhyautvatrjvadbhavebhyo 
num pürvaviprati-siddham," | "numaciratrjvadbhavebhyo nut” iti / num-nutau 
svarayisyete / tatra svaritenüdhikah karo bhavatiti numnutau bhavisyatah /. Also see 
SCHARFE (2009: 42). 

3  Mahabhasya, Vol. II: 313-314 (Nirnayasagara edn.): kim punar ayam 
adhikarah Ghosvit paribhasa? kah punar adhikaraparibhasayor visesah? adhikarah 
pratiyogam tasyănirdesărtha iti yoge yoge upatisthate / paribhasa punar ekadesastha 
sati krtsnam Săstram abhijvalayati pradipavat /. 
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samartha, a new proposal rather than an explanation of the rule as 
received, and that this proposal, if put into effect, would make the word 
padavidhih in this rule unnecessary. If samartha is an adhikara (marked 
with Svarita), then it will automatically continue into the subsequent 
rules, and there is no need to state padavidhih as the condition for its 
application. So we clearly understand several aspects of this situation. 
First, it is clear that Patafijali was not in possession of an accented text 
of the Astadhyayi, either oral or written. But he felt free to make new 
proposals to read accent markings into the received text, if they seemed 
beneficial, even if such new proposals made other parts of the original 
statements useless.** 

This still leaves one question unanswered. While Patañjali proposes 
to read a Svarita accent on the word samartha, it is not made clear as to 
how exactly this accent feature 1s supposed to be displayed. This brings 
us back to the earlier discussion of whether the text of the Astadhyayi 
was originally given in monotone, with special accent markings provided 
as highlights, or whether the text carried all the normal accentuation 
of Sanskrit, in addition to the accent markings used for metalinguistic 
purposes. If we assume the alternative of a basic text in monotone, 
with special accent markings standing out on the background of this 
monotone, then it simplifies how a Svarita can be added to an otherwise 
monotone expression. Even in this alternative, we are not yet sure as to 
which syllable of the word samarthah would carry this Svarita, and this 
has not been clarified by any commentator. 

On the other hand, if we assume that the original text of the 
Astadhyayi carried all the normal accents (traisvarya), with additional 
special accent and nasality markings, then the situation becomes far too 
complex. S.D. JOSHI (1968:8) explains this situation: "How an adhikara 
is uttered with svarita 1s not clear from P.1.3.11 svaritenadhikarah. The 
original accentuation of the successive vowels of the word samarthah 
is anudatta, udătta, svarita, by P.6.2.139 (the udatta of ártha is retained 
in samártha) and by P.8.4.66 (the vowel following after udatta takes 
svarita). Whether the adhikărasvarita is different from the original 
svarita or whether all vowels of the word samartha will take svarita 


3% Mahabhasya, Vol. II: 313-314 (Nirnayasägara edn.): On Р. 2.1.1 
(samarthah padavidhih): kim punar ayam adhikarah, аһоѕуй paribhasa?... kah 
punar atra prayatnavisesah? adhikăre sati svarayitavyam / paribhasayam tu sarvam 
apeksyam /. On this passage of the Mahabhasya, Pradipa says: svaritaguna-yuktam 
samarthagrahanam pathitavyam ity arthah /... padavidhigrahanam cătra pakse na 
kartavyam ity arthăd uktam bhavati / 
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is nowhere clear in Mbh”. While I agree with the statement of the 
dilemma as presented by JOSHI, I am not certain we are in a position 
to talk about “the original accentuation” of the Astadhyayi. What 
JOSHI has demonstrated is how an expression in the Astadhyayi would 
be accented, if all normal accent rules of Panini were applied to it. 
However, this does not allow us to call such reconstructions “original” 
by any means. Elsewhere, S.D. JOSHI and J.A.F. ROODBERGEN 
state their assumption that the Astadhyayi was “an accented text. We 
hope to deal with this question in a separate publication". 

Assuming that the Astadhyayi and its ancillary texts like the 
Dhatupatha were accented texts, we can get some further insight 
into whether such accentuation could have been normal Sanskrit 
accentuation, as described by the accent rules of Panini himself, or it 
may have deviated from the normal rules of accent, as the grammar of 
Panini's metalanguage deviates from the grammar of normal Sanskrit 
in numerous instances. I will discuss here only one instance to illustrate 
this issue. P.1.3.12 (anudattanita atmanepadam) says that those verb 
roots listed in the Dhatupatha that are marked either with an Anudatta 
vowel or with a marker й take the Atmanepada endings. P.1.3.72 
(svaritanitah kartrabhipraye kriyaphale) says that the verb roots that are 
marked either with a Svarita or with a marker ñ take the Atmanepada 
endings if the fruit of the action denoted by the verb is intended for 
the agent of that action. Additionally, as a rule of normal accentuation, 
P.8.4.66 (udattad anudăttasya svaritah) says that an Anudatta syllable 
occurring after an Udatta syllable becomes Svarita. To illustrate this 
last rule, consider the first two words of the Rgveda: agnim ile. The 
accentuation of these words as given in the Padapatha is agním and ile. 
Both the vowels of ile are originally Anudatta. Now, when we look at 
the Samhita of the Rgveda, we see the application of P.8.4.66. The first 
vowel (i) of ile, coming immediately after the Udatta syllable of agním is 
changed into a Svarita, and the accented Samhita reads: agnímile. With 
this Vedic pattern of accentuation, fully justified by Pânini's accent 
rules, let us consider an example of a root listed in the Dhatupatha. 


5$ S.D. JOSHI and J.A.F. ROODBERGEN, The Astädhyäyt of Panini, Vol. 
I, Introduction: 6. As for marking an adhikăra with a Svarita accent, S.D. JOSHI 
and Saroja BHATE (1984: 3) conclude: “Katyayana and Patafijali are often in the 
dark about which vowels in the grammar are provided with svarita accent indicating 
the status of adhikaras in the system. Svarita is decided by means of interpretation 
(vyăkhyâna) and not by means of the accented text”. Also see JOSHI and BHATE 
(1984: 3, fn. 12) for further details. 
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The very second verb root listed in the Dhatupatha is edh (edhate). The 
Dhatupatha explicitly tells us that this root has an Udatta vowel (é) and 
an Anudatta marker vowel (à). By P.1.3.2 (upadese 'j anunăsika it), for 
a vowel to be a marker (it) sound, it must be nasal. So, at the starting 
point, the accentuation of the root must be édhd. If this representation of 
the root is then further subjected to the normal accent rules of Sanskrit, 
such 85 P.8.4.66, then the final Anudatta ፅ of édhá must change to a 
Svarita, as it follows an Udatta syllable, and then we will have the root 
represented as édhá^. So now the question is what is the most likely 
Paninian representation of this root? 


1) édhá without further applying P.8.4.66 
OR 
2) édhá" after applying P.8.4.66 


The alternative (1) clearly makes this root subject to P.1.3.12, as 
the Atmanepada for this verb is desired, but then what about applying 
P.8.4.66? Panini's grammar gives us conflicting signals about applying 
the normal rules of Sanskrit to the text of the Astadhyayi. For instance, 
consider the received reading of P.1.3.2 (upadese 7 anunasika it). In 
this rule, we have a reference to the Pratyahara ac, which is a shortform 
for the list of vowels in the first four Sivasutras: aiun,rlk,e o ri 
and ai au c. The rule uses the nominative singular of this expression 
as ac, before being subjected to a sandhi-rule changing it to aj. Now, 
the normal rules of derivation such as P.8.2.30 (coh kuh) would change 
the final c to k, giving us the nominative form as ak. Compare the 
nominative form văk for the nominal stem văc. However, if the original 
shortform ac were to change to ak in this fashion, it would be indistinct 
from the shortform ak which includes vowels only from the first two 
Sivasütras: a i ዘ n, r l К. For this reason, Panini chooses not to apply 
the normal rule P.8.2.30 to this formation, and this is done in order 
to preserve clarity of metalinguistic reference. However, the same 
segment ac is then subjected to the normal sandhi rule changing it to aj 
before the following vowel. Evidently, this change is not deemed to be 
confusing to the student of the Astadhyayi. There are hundreds of such 
cases scattered through the text of the Astadhyayr, where some rules 
of normal Sanskrit are withheld from the text of the Astadhyayi, while 
others are allowed to go ahead and apply. 

On the face of it, the alternative (2), achieved by applying the normal 
accentuation rule P.8.4.66, would make this root subject to P.1.3.72, 
and then it would take the Atmanepada endings only if the fruit of the 
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action is intended for the agent of the action, leaving the possibility that 
this root could otherwise take the Parasmaipada endings. Within the 
Paninian system, it is possible to argue that even after applying P.8.4.66, 
and changing the final vowel to a Svarita, this rule coming in the last 
three quarters of the Astadhyayi is treated as if it never took effect, for 
the rest of the Astadhyayt (cf. P.8.2.1: pürvatrasiddham). Hence, it is 
possible to argue that P.1.3.72 does not recognize the transformation 
brought about by P.8.4.66, and that the root, even if read as édhda”, 
will still be treated as if it was édhá with an Anudatta marker à. I am 
discussing this example at length just to show our ultimate inability to be 
sure about the exact oral shape of the Astadhyayi and its ancillary texts 
like the Dhatupatha. This makes us aware of some intrinsic dilemmas 
about the text of the Astădhyâyi that are beyond the debate regarding 
orality and writing. Additionally, the explicit statements found all 
through the received Dhatupatha giving us accentual details verbally 
make us wonder if the text of the Dhatupatha had already lost its oral 
accent markings before such statements were added to an original oral 
Dhatupatha, or if from the very beginning, the basic grammatical texts 
were read in monotone, with special instructions about accent markings 
being given explicitly in verbal statements. 


7. Available accented versions of the Astadhyayi 


Among the printed versions of the Astadhyayi available to us today, 
there are a few versions, which show partial or full accentuation for it, 
and it would be important to briefly discuss these versions. Among these 
versions, those of KATRE (1987) and DAHIYA (1995) are essentially 
reconstructions of these scholars. Several reviewers of KATRE (1987) 
have pointed out problems in the partial and inconsistent accentuation 
given by KATRE. About the accents of the Astadhyayi reconstructed 
by KATRE, SCHARFE (1989: 657) remarks: “Katre introduces the 
normal accents of Sanskrit into the text, but not consistently: vibhasa 
(1.1.44 etc.) is apparently never accented, nor is adyantau (1.1.46)... 
the haphazard introduction of ordinary accents of the Sanskrit language 
serves no purpose”. In my review of KATRE (DESHPANDE 1989), I 
have shown that, for example, KATRE (Astadhyayi, p. 27) translates 
P.1.1.70 (taparas tatkalasya) as: “A (vowel) phoneme followed or 
preceded by marker T denotes homogeneous phonemes of its time 
duration". In this translation, KATRE is following the tradition going 
back to Patañjali, as I have discussed earlier in this paper. However, 
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rendering the expression tapara as "followed by T" (tah paro yasmat 
sah) makes it a Bahuvrihi compound, with the Udatta accent on tá of 
taparah. On the other hand, the rendering “preceded by T” (tat parah) 
makes it a Tatpurusa, with the Udatta accent on the final syllable: 
taparáh. Alternative renderings going back to Patañjali were possible, 
as we have seen earlier, simply because the text of the Astadhyayi by 
this time had lost its accents. On the other hand, while ostensibly trying 
to reconstruct its accents, KATRE still retains the alternative renderings 
of the tradition. KATRE’s partial accentuation reads: Ta-paras tát- 
kälasya. While giving accentuation tdt-kdlasya, indicating that KATRE 
thinks that this is a Bahuvrihi compound, KATRE gives Ta-paras 
without any accents. This makes the accents provided by KATRE's text 
of the Astadhyayi not entirely trustworthy, and sometimes completely 
counter-productive. 

Yajanveer DAHIYA (1995) provides an accented text of the 
Astadhyayi that is presumably based on his own reconstruction, a 
point that is never made clear in the book. In his introduction (pp. 6-7), 
DAHIYA gives reasons for the loss of accents: “From the internal 
evidence of the AP it seems that Panini had taught the Astadhyayi to 
his students with a proper sense of accent. Now the question arises 
why it disappeared later. Many arguments can be put forward in this 
connection. The major argument in this regard, in the opinion of the 
researcher here, is the lack of Vedic studies. In Panini’s time Vedic 
studies rested on the high pedestal. Accent plays a major role in Vedic 
studies. Vedic studies are generally considered difficult due to their 
technical nature. From Panini onward people left the Vedic studies 
and turned to studies of classical languages where accent has not 
much to do, and language is free from variation of tone or pitch and 
where there is hardly any involvement of difference of stress; classical 
Sanskrit marks no accent. Owing to this reason accent disappeared 
from AP”. This is too specious an explanation and does not account 
for why the accents of the Astadhyayi were already lost before the time 
of Katayana and Patañjali, who continue to deal with accent rules of 
Panini for both Vedic and contemporary Sanskrit. DAHIYA (p. 213) 
himself notes: *From the internal evidence of AP it seems that Panini 
had taught the Astadhyayi to his pupils with a proper sense of accent. 
MB gives evidence that AP was in a monotonous accent. Kaiyata by 
quoting some other grammarian's viewpoint explicitly states that AP 
was in monotony accent. But Nage$a differs here. According to him, 
AP was not in monotony accent. He quotes a line in his support from 
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MB, i.e. adyudattanipatanam karisyate.... It clearly indicates that AP 
was in monotony accent, otherwise Patafijali would have used Аат 
instead of karisyate in the quotation mentioned just above. Therefore, 
the view of Năgesa is not correct. Thus, it is not acceptable to us, and it 
seems that AP was originally marked in monotony accent. Moreover, 
we have come across a statement in Pratijfiaparisista, i.e. tana 
evangopanganam. It means, the books which are known as айга and 
upäñga are in monotony accent. The AP also falls under this category. 
I, therefore, agree with the recommendations made by Pataíijali in this 
regard. According to him, Panini taught all his aphorisms, in monotony 
accent. There are, however, evidences to show that the AP was at one 
time in monotony accent. I have, therefore, marked the accent in the 
original text of the AP which is appended at the close of this treatise". 
In this confusing statement, it is not clear why DAHIYA attempts to 
reconstruct the accent of the Astadhyayi, if he agrees with Patafijali that 
the Astadhyayi was originally in monotone. What “other evidences” 
are there? Further, DAHIYA has not given any explanation of the 
principles he uses to reconstruct the accents of the Astădhyâyi, and 
shows no awareness of specific issues like how the Svarita marking 
the adhikara can be shown distinctively. For example, Sutra 1.1.69 
(taparas tatkalasya) as accented by DAHIYA (p. 240) gives taparás 
with a Tatpurusa accent which would give us “that which follows 7” (tat 
parah) as the only interpretation, while it is the Bahuvrihi interpretation 
that fits most occurrences of tapara items in the Astadhyayt. While S.D. 
JOSHI (1968: 8) correctly says that the derivational accent of the word 
samarthah in P.2.1.1 would be samdrthah, before one would need to 
think how to add a distinctive Svarita to mark an adhikära, DAHIY A's 
(p. 244) accentuation places the Udatta accent on the last syllable, and 
gives no indication of whether he does or does not consider this to be 
an adhikara, and if it is an adhikăra, how it would be marked with a 
Svarita. Thus, on the whole, DAHIYA’s reconstruction of accents is 
not very accurate or informative. 

The last accented version I would like to discuss briefly is that 
published by Pandit Madhav Ganesh JOSHI (1992). Regarding the 
accented manuscript of the Astadhyayi used by Pandit JOSHI, S.D. 
JOSHI says in his preface (p. 1): “Mr. Nipanikar Shastri (= Madhav 
Ganesh Joshi) came in possession of the manuscript by pure chance. One 
day, some 50 years ago, a person came to Mr. Nipanikar Shastri's grocery 
shop to sell old paper useful for packing articles. Mr. Nipanikar Shastri 
bought the lot offered to him. Among the old papers he discovered the 
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manuscript, to his great surprise. Thus about the original owner and the 
place of origin of the manuscript nothing is known". According to S.D. 
JOSHI, this manuscript “is of rather recent date, somewhere between 
1870 and 1930". Pandit JOSHI claims that he checked the accents as 
shown in the manuscript with Vedic reciters who recite the Astadhyayi 
with accents and that these reciters told him that the accents of the 
manuscript seem to match their recitation. After checking the accents 
in Pandit Joshi's edition, S.D. JOSHI remarks (preface: 4): “What is 
the conclusion to be drawn from these observations?... The conclusion 
I draw from what I have noted is that the manuscript which is obviously 
meant as a help for pandits during recitation does not strictly follow 
the Paninian rules for accentuation, both as regards word — or sentence 
accent, and as regards technical accent. But from what I heard from Mr. 
Nipanikar Shastri I understand that Vaidika Dasagranthi pandits like 
Vedamurti Ghaisas Shastri from Poona have assured Mr. Nipanikar 
Shastri that the accentuation given by the manuscript is exactly that 
which they have learnt for purposes of recitation”. 

I have checked a few sample rules from Pandit JOSHI’s edition. For 
P.1.1.70, like the version of DAHIYA, Pandit JOSHI’s accentuation 
gives the Udatta accent on the final vowel of taparáh, which would 
make this into a Tatpurusa compound with an interpretation that is not 
historically accurate. It is the Bahuvrihi interpretation of this word that 
is applicable to most cases of tapara items in the Astadhyayi. Also for 
P.2.1.1 (samarthah padavidhih), Pandit JOSHI's manuscript places 
the Udatta accent on the last syllable of samartháh, with no indication 
of a Svarita. This is at variance with the accent reconstructed by 
S.D. JOSHI, which places the Udatta accent on the second syllable. 
So, on the whole, Pandit JOSHI’s edition is valuable as an authentic 
representation of accentuation of the Astadhyayi in the recitation of 
the Vaidika reciters, but there is very little chance that it represents 
historically authentic accentuation.* Also one should note that neither 
KATRE, nor DAHIYA nor Pandit JOSHI indicates the nasal marking 
in the text of the Astadhyayr. Especially the lack of the nasal marking in 


5 Yudhisthira MIMAMSAKA (1973: 230) refers to a manuscript of the 
Astadhyayi where only the first Pada was given with accents, but MIMAMSAKA 
remarks that the accents were all incorrect. He also refers to other manuscripts that 
contain incorrect accentuation. He believes that someone tried to add accents to the 
Astadhyayi following Năgesa's view that the original Astadhyayi was fully accented. 
However, it is likely that as pointed out by Pandit JOSHI, such accented manuscripts 
were used by Vedic reciters. 
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Pandit JOSHI’s edition is significant. That means that while the Vaidika 
reciters maintained some sort of accent for the Astadhyayr, its nasality 
for the marker vowels was lost beyond recovery. This is the area we 
shall now turn to. 


8. Nasality not clearly marked in the received text of the Astadhyayi 


P. 1.3.2 (upadese ፲ anunasika it) says that a vowel, uttered with 
nasality in the grammatical items enunciated by Panini, is treated 
as a marker (if). Such markers, both vocalic and consonantal, are 
unconditionally deleted (cf. P.1.3.9: tasya lopah), and are not part of 
the phonetic shape of the grammatical item. However, Panini refers 
to these markers when prescribing various operations in his grammar, 
and thus our ability to identify the existence of these markers is critical 
in deciding which operations can apply to a given grammatical item. 
I have already referred to the famous statement of the Kasikavrtti on 
this rule that states that the Paninian scholars recognize nasality of 
such marker vowels only by the authoritative assertion of convention 
(pratijfíianunasikyah paniniyah). Bhattoji in his Praudhamanorama says: 
“Though the recitation of the rules with nasality made by Panini is now 
lost, we infer that such a recitation once existed, on the basis of the usage 
of the author of the Kasikavrtti”.*’ Explaining the same rule, i.e. P.1.3.2, 
Bhattoji’s Sabdakaustubha provides an even more detailed account of 
this phenomenon: “The upadesa or teaching of Panini includes the 
Sutras, the Varttikas, the lists of nominal stems (in the Ganapatha) and 
the Dhatupatha. In all these texts, the recitation of the nasal vowels 
done by the author of the 50885 is now corrupted. For this reason, the 
author of the Kasikavrtti says — pratijfíanunasikyah paniniyah. Among 
the examples, we include the roots édhd and spárdhá, where due to 
the nasally marked Anudatta vowels, we get the Atmanepada endings 
[by P.1.3.12: anudattanita atnanepadam], e.g. edhate and spardhate. In 
deriving the [nominative singular] form bhavan from the root bha [with 
the addition of the affix sârr” by P.3.2.124], we can get the augment 
n(um) [for the dt of sátr" leading to bhavant > bhavan], because [the 
affix sdtr” is marked with a nasal marker ያ” included in the shortform] 
uk [allowing the application of P.7.1.70: ugidacam sarvanamasthane 
'dhătoh].*% Since the a in the Sivasütra (/än) is [declared to be] nasal, 


7 yady api sütrakarakrto ’nunasikapatha | idanim | paribhrastas | tathàpi 


vritikärädivyava-härabalena  yathäkäryam | prak — sthita ity anumiyate ረ 
Praudhamanorama: 44-45). 
38 For the derivation of bhavdn, see S. M. KATRE (1987: 866). 
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we can derive the shortform (pratyähära) тй [which includes the 
sounds r from the Sivasitra A(a)y(a)v(a)r(a)t and | from the Sivasütra 
lán]. [Similarly] we can derive the Atmanepada forms like avagalbhate 
because [the roots] like avagalbha [listed] in Katyayana's Varttika 
[3, ăcăre 'vagalbhaklibahodebhyah Кір vă, on P.3.1.11 (kartuh kyan 
salopas ca)] have a nasal Anudatta marker [in the reading avagalbha”, 
allowing the Atmanepada by P.1.3.12: anudattañita ātmanepadam].”® 
In this interesting listing, some instances like the nasal marking with 
r" in the affix sărr” and the nasal markings on the roots édhá and 
spárdhá go back all the way to Panini. The nasal marking on roots like 
avagalbhă in Katyayana's Varttika goes back to a novel proposal by 
Patafijali, and in all likelihood not part of Katyayana's intention. The 
idea to read the vowel a in the Sivasütra lan with nasality is not seen in 
the Mahabhasya, but is promoted by Bhartrhari,! the Kasikavrtti (on the 
Sivasütra lan), Kaiyata? and the Siddhantakaumudi, and is disputed all 
the way down to NăgeSabhatta.* This shows that there is no assurance 


3 The reading of a nasal marker for avagalbha etc. in this Varttika is explicitly 
proposed by Patañjali: Gtmanepadarthan anubandhăn asanksyamiti / galbha kliba 
hoda ረ, and Kaiyata: vakye ’karasyanudattatvanunasikatve pratijfiayete iti bhăvah /, 
Mahabhasya, Vol. III: 42 (Nirnayasagara edn.). Note the use of the future form 
ăsanksyămi in the Mahabhasya passage, indicating that this is a novel proposal, rather 
than an explanation of things as they are. 

^' Sabdakaustubha (Vol П-Еаѕ. 5-10: 55 (ed. by Gopal SHastri NENE), 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series): sa ca (upadesah) dhätupäthaprätipadikapäthau 
sütravärttike ca / tatra sastrakrta pathitasyapy anunăsikasya pătha | idanim 
apabhrastah / ata evahur vrttikarah — "pratijianunasikyah panintyah" iti / tatra 
edha, spardha ity adàv anudăttettvăd atmanepadam / edhate, spardhate / “bhavati” 
ity atrogittvan num / bhavăn / “lan” sütre akărasyettvăd rapratyaharasiddhih / 
“ăcăre — 'vagalbhaklibahodhebhyah" (Ка. Và.) iti varttike  'vagalbhăder 
anunăsikatvenănudăttettvăt tan / avagalbhate ity adi / 

^! Mahabhasyadipika: 43: tatrânubandhă hala eva / ayam tv ekah ajanubandhah / 
lan iti lakare akărah / uran rapara ity atra ca rkăralkărayo ralaparatvarthah /. 

?  Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 226 (Nirnayasägara edn.): /kărasya laparatvam 
vaksyami /; Pradipa: laparatvam iti vyakhyasyamity arthah / rapara ity atra ra iti lan 
iti rakarakarena pratyahara Gsriyate /. 

^ Uddyota on Pradipa on Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 226 (Nirnayasägara edn.): anye 
tu lansütrasthäkärasyänunäsikatve 'to lrantasyetry atra bhagavan păninir lakaram 
noccárayet pratyaharenaiva nirvăhăt / tasmăd apürvam vacanam karyam ity eva 
bhăsyăsaya ucita ity ahuh /. Sivadatta KUDALA, the editor of the Nirnayasagara 
edition of the Mahabhasya appends an extensive note to reject Kaiyata's suggestion. 
We may also note that there are several manuscripts listed in various catalogues with 
the title Rapratyaharakhandana. 
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that the commentarial suggestions for reading a nasal vocalic marker go 
back to Panini himself, and this shows that the received text of Panini, 
written and/or oral, did not carry such assured nasal markings. 

Another proposal for nasalization is seen in the Mahabhasya on 
P.7.1.25 (ad datarädibhyah paficabhyah).* Here the rule proposes the 
addition of -ad to forms like katara in neuter giving us the form katarad 
for the nominative and accusative. Katyayana worries that, especially 
in the neuter nominative derivation katara+su, when su is replaced with 
ad, we would have katara+ad leading to katarăd as the form, instead 
of the desired katarad. To avoid this problem, Katyayana wants to get 
rid of the a of ad by marking it as a nasal â. This would make it an it 
sound and be subsequently deleted. Such a proposal essentially raises 
the question as to why Panini should have stated the replacement as ad 
to begin with, and gives us little assurance that this nasal vowel was a 
feature of Panini’s own formulation. 


9. Nasal marking for some consonants in the Astadhyay1? 


The uncertainty about the exact phonetic form of the transmitted 
text of the Astadhyayi allowed the commentators to conveniently read 
various features into the text in order to resolve certain perceived 
problems. In a few cases, we notice that the commentators propose to 
read the consonants y and v with nasality. There is no special rule in 
Panini's grammar attributing a specific function to such nasal f and ÿ. 
However, by distinguishing у from Ў, and у from Ў, the commentators 
intend to fine tune Panini’s rules to avoid certain perceived problems. 

P.7.1.1 (yuvor andkau) says that the items yu and vu, occurring 
as part of the Pratyayas “affixes”, are replaced by ana and aka, 
respectively. Such replacements are seen in formations like karana and 
karaka [kr+lyu > kr+ana > k=kar+ana; kr+nvul > kr+aka > kär+aka]. 
Nothing in the context of P.7.1.1 directly restricts yu and vu to certain 
affixes, or excludes other affixes or even verb roots. We do not want the 
affixes in forms like bhuj-yu, kam-yu, and Sam-yu to be replaced with 
ana. Similarly, we do not want the verb root yu in forms like yu-tvà or 
yu-tah to be replaced with ana. How can we limit the scope of yu and vu 


^ Mahabhasya on P.7.1.25 (ad datarădibhyah pañcabhyah), Vol. Ш: 28, 
Motilal Banarsidass edn: Varttika 1: adbhave purvasavarnapratisedhah /... Varttika 
2: siddham anunăsikopadhatvăt /; Bhasya: siddham etat / katham? anunăsikopadho 
'csabdah karisyate /. Note the use of the future form karisyate to make this novel 
proposal. This indicates that this is not a received textual feature of Panini, but a new 
feature proposed by Katyayana. 
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referred to in this rule to only those instances where such replacements 
with ana and aka are desirable? Realizing this difficulty, Katyayana 
comes up with a series of proposals. 

Varttika 3 on P.7.1.1 (anunasikaparatvat siddham) proposes that и 
in yu and vu in this rule be read as a nasal ዘ. Thus the rule would only 
propose the replacements of уй and уй in the affixes to ana and aka 
respectively, and not for instances of yu and vu with a non-nasal u. This 
procedure would obviously require that the u of those affixes like lyut 
and nvul, where this rule of replacement needs to apply, would have to 
be read as a nasal îi. This may resolve some problems, but may create 
other problems, as this nasal ii would be treated as a marker (it) sound, 
and all the other operations that apply to items marked with î would 
undesirably apply to formations derived with affixes like lyut and 
nvul. To avoid these problems, Katyayana then proposes the following 
alternative. 

Varttika 22 on P.7.1.1 (siddham tu yuvor anundsikatvat), as 
understood by Patañjali, proposes that the y and v of yu and vu be 
marked as nasal ÿ and ў, and not make the ዘ of yu and vu а nasal й. 
This would then require that y and v in affixes like lyut and nvul be 
read nasal as well. Năgesa's Uddyota says that Patañjali has accepted 
this suggestion of Katyayana, while Kaiyata believes that this is not a 
Varttika of Katyayana, but a statement of Patañjali himself.? Nagesa’s 
comments in this discussion again make it clear that this is a novel 
suggestion, and not an explanation of a received feature, and that this 
suggestion will require that y and v in affixes like lyut and nvul be read 
nasal, and the y and v in other places be read non-nasal.* 

Another instance of a proposed nasalization of v is seen in the 
discussions on P.6.1.67 (ver aprktasya). This rule says that the v of an 
affix vi, remaining as a single-sound (after the deletion of i), is also 
deleted. In an affix such as kvip, the marker sounds k and p are first 
deleted. Of the remaining vi, the sound i is deleted as it is supposed to 
be nasalized, and hence treated as a marker. The present rule deletes 
the remaining sound v, and hence effectively there is no phonological 

^ Nagesa’s Uddyota: tasmad anunăsikayanvisistayor yuvor imäv ădesăv 
iti bhäsyatätparyam; Kaiyata's Pradipa: bhdsyakartyam idam väkyam ity ahuh, 
Vyakaranamahabhasya, Vol. 3: 10, Motilal Banarsidass edn. 

4 tasmad anunăsikayanvisistayor yuvor imăv adesav iti bhăsyatătparyam /... 
yatra lyudädäv anăkăv isyete te 'nunăsikayanah pathaniyáh / bhujyur ity àdayas са 
niranunăsikă iti dosabhavah /, Uddyota, Vyakaranamahabhasya, Vol. 3: 10, Motilal 
Banarsidass edn. 
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trace remaining of the original kvip. Katyayana's Varttikas on this 
rule debate whether one can find alternative formulations for this rule, 
without the expression aprktasya. Without the expression aprktasya in 
this rule, the rule would simply propose to delete the entire segment vi. 
If that happens, then such a deletion would extend to formations like 
darvi and jagrvi, where such a deletion is undesirable, and one would 
need to state explicitly a prohibition of the deletion of vi in such forms. 

Katyayana's Varttika 1 on P.6.1.67 (ver lope darvijagrvyor 
apratisedho "'nunăsikaparatvăt) suggests that this can be avoided by 
assuming that the i of vi in this rule is nasalized (as in fact the tradition 
already recognizes), and this will allow us to distinguish vi from vi, and 
then expect the deletion to apply only to vi, and not to vi. 

The second solution proposed by Katyayana is to read the v of vi with 
nasality as Y i. Again the purpose of this suggestion is to distinguish ÿ i 
that is subject to deletion, from vi that is not subject to deletion, as in the 
forms darvi and jägrvi.* Both of these proposals are novel proposals, 
and not explanations of the received text of the Astadhyayi, and they 
would require changes of readings wherever the -vi- affixes, subject to 
deletion, occur. This discussion again points to a lack of an assured text 
prompting commentators to make proposals for nasalization of vowels 
and consonants in order to seek refinements in the Paninian system. 


10. Text of Panini known to Patañjali: Samhitapatha or Separated 
Sütras? 


Patañjali’s discussion on P.1.1.1 (vrddhir ădaic) gives us some 
important insights regarding the nature of the text of the Astadhyayi that 
he had received. This discussion indicates two contradictory aspects of 
the expression ddaic.” The first question is the exceptional behavior 


^ Varttika 3 on P.6.1.67 (vasya và ’nundsikatvat siddham); Bhasya: athava 
vakărasyaivedam anunăsikasya grahanam ረ Uddyota: kvibhadisu canunasiko vakarah 
pratijiiătah |, Mahabhasya, Vol V: 66-67 (Nirnayasagara edn.). 

^5 The Brhatparibhasavrtti of Siradeva has an extensive discussion of the nasality 
of u in the item ru in P.8.2.66, and interestingly he also cites an argument that proposes 
to read the r of ru as nasal (evam tarhi rephasyaivanunásikatvam pratijfiayatàm 
svaritatva-pratijfianavat), though it is later rejected, cf. Paribhasasamgraha: 183. In 
this argument as well, note the use of the form pratijfiayatam, making it clear that this 
is a proposal for a novel reading of the rule P.8.2.66. 

4 Mahäbhäsya (on P.1.1.1), Vol. I: 135-138 (Nirnayasägara edn.): kutvam 
kasmat na bhavati “coh kuh”, "padasya" iti? bhatvat / katham bhasamjfia? 
“ayasmayădini cchandasi" iti / chandasity ucyate, na cedam chandah / chandovat 
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of this formation. Normally, for a nominal stem like vāc, ending in a 
palatal stop, the palatal changes to a velar in some case-forms, and we 
get the nominative singular with a velar: vak. If this is the norm, then 
why does the ር of aic in this rule not change to k? Patafijali’s answer 
to this question is that this is an exceptional behavior, because such 
exceptions do occur in the Veda, and the rules of Panini are like the 
Veda. The practical reason why Panini chose not to apply the normal 
rules of Sanskrit to aic is that if it is changed to aik, it will not be 
recognized as the shortform that is supposed to refer to the sounds 
in the Sivasutras beginning with ai and listed up to the marker c [cf. 
Sivasütra ai-au-c]. 

But the next dilemma discussed by Patañjali shows another aspect 
of the received text. If the expression aic is treated exceptionally (as 
a bha item, and not as a pada item), then how can we account for 
the sandhi transformation seen in the Samhita reading of the rules: 
vrddhiradaijadengunah (P.1.1.1-2)? Patafijali says that for this change 
of c to j, the expression aic is treated like a pada, and therefore it is 
subject to normal rules of sandhi. So the same expression is a bha item, 
and not a pada, in preventing the change of c to k, but then it is treated 
like a pada in effecting the change of c to j. What is clear from this 
discussion is that Patafijali's received text of the Astadhyay1 showed 
the shortform aic not being subject to the velar replacement rule, but 
being subjected to normal rules of sandhi, in an environment of external 
sandhi. This would indicate that Panini's rules, or at least a version 
of those rules, were transmitted in the Samhita form, without a break 
between the rules in their recitation. 

Weseethesamephenomenon withinasingleruleas well. Forexample, 
P.1.3.2 (upadese 'j anunăsika it) shows the same two contradictory 
aspects of a single expression, though here this occurs within the same 
rule, and not in the context of sandhi across the boundary of two rules. 
Here, the shortform ac is not subjected to the velar replacement rule, 
but it is subjected to the rules of external sandhi within the same rule. 
The expression ac does not change to ak, because it is treated as a 
bha, and not as a pada, but the same item is treated as a pada and this 
allows the change of ac to aj in the environment of sandhi. As far as 
the sandhi environment is concerned, there is no difference between the 
sequences vrddhirddaijadengunah and upadesejanunăsika-it. These 
ѕйігапі bhavanti / yadi bhasamjna, "vrddhiradaijadengunah" iti jastvam api na 
prapnoti / ubhayasamjfiany api chandamsi drsyante /... evam ihapi padatvat jastvam, 
bhatvat kutvam na bhavisyati /. 
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are continuous recitational sequences without gaps between words, 
or rules for that matter.” Also note that svaritenädhikärah and svarite 
nădhikărah are to alternative interpretations of the same received oral/ 
written sequence, indicating that there were no gaps between the words 
in the received sequence, and breaking down the received sequences 
into words is itself an act of interpretation. 


11. Yogavibhaga and uncertainty of Sttra divisions and numbering 


The text of Panini was transmitted to Patañjali in the Samhita form, 
though he knew where the breaks in this Samhita were. However, these 
breaks were negotiable, as seen in the discussions of Yogavibhaga. This 
term refers to proposals to split what was traditionally received and 
understood as a single rule into two segments and read these segments 
as two separate rules. This discussion reflects a confluence of two 
interrelated concerns, namely the lack of complete certainty about where 
the breaks between the rules were in the traditionally received text of 
the Astadhyayr, and an effort to seemingly improve the interpretation of 
the rules to fit the language as known to the grammarians, occasionally 
resorting to dividing a traditionally received single rule into two 
segments. 

Let us consider an example of this phenomenon. On P.1.1.17 
(ийа й"), Katyayana proposes to read this as two rules, i.e. uñah and 
ii^?! Such a suggestion causes variation with the different numbering 
of rules of the Astadhyayi. The differences in the numbering affect 
mnemonic tools designed within the tradition. For example, at the end 
of each Pada of the Astadhyayi, there is a mnemonic string attached 
for the use of the reciters that allows them to infer the exact numerical 
place of each Sūtra. The string at the end of the first Pada of the 1st 
Adhyaya reads: vrddhir-adyantavad-avyayibhavah-pratyayasyaluk- 
paficadasa.? This string lists the beginnings of Sütras 1, 21, 41, 61, and 
the number of remaining Sütras in this Pada. Thus the list divides each 
Pada into groups of twenty Sütras, and then counts the remaining odd 


5 Also see: Yudhisthira MIMAMSAKA (1973: 228) for other passages in the 
Mahabhasya indicating that Patañjali knew the Astadhyayi in a Samhitapatha. Similar 
problems appear in different ways of splitting Bhagavadgita (2.16ab: ndsato vidyate 
bhavah, nabhavo vidyate satah, or năsato vidyate 'bhăvah năbhăvo vidyate satah) 
leading to different interpretations by Sankara and Madhva. 

5 Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 253 (Nirnayasägara edn.): Varttika 2: uña iti 
yogavibhagah. 

52 Cf. Siddhântakaumudi: 755, appendix of the Astadhyayi-sütra-patha. 
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balance. To find out the numerical location of a given Sūtra, the reciter 
of the Astadhyayi starts reciting with that Sutra going forward, until 
he hits a marker in one of these mnemonic strings, and he can quickly 
calculate the number. This mnemonic system is designed by the Vaidika 
reciters, who have similar mnemonic devices for Vedic texts. However, 
practices like Yoga-vibhaga "splitting a single rule into multiple rules" 
cause problems with the numbering of the Sutras, and this is reflected 
in the production of alternative mnemonic strings produced for the 
Astadhyayi by different schools of reciters. Such differences are also 
reflected in different manuscripts of the Astădhyâyi. 

Referring to P.1.1.17 (uña ዘ”) and its proposed division into two 
rules by Katyayana, Pandit Sivadatta KUDDALA, the editor of the 
Nirnayasagara edition of the Mahabhasya, comments:* 


ans 


Panini uttered just a single Sūtra uña i”. Therefore, it is appropriate 
that Haradatta says in his Padamafijari — ‘if this is a single rule — 
ийа й" — as recited by the author of the Sutra”. Therefore, it is 
appropriate to attach a single number to this entire segment — ийа й", 
and it is not appropriate to accept the separate numbering assumed 
by the later tradition and seen in the editions of the Kasikavrtti, the 
Siddhantakaumudi, and the Mahabhasya. One should not argue that 
the separate numbering is justified, because Patañjali approved this 
splitting of the rule. If such were the case, we would have to have 
separate numbering in cases like saha зира and Slisa Glingane, where 


5  Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 253, fn. 3 (Nirnayasagara edn): “ийа îi” ity etavad 
ekam eva sütram păninină proktam ata eva prakrtasütrapadamañjaryäm - ‘yady ayam 
еко yogah syăt uña й" iti yathapathitam sutrakarena' iti haradattoktam samgacchate / 
tathà ca samudita uña ፳” ity atraiva samkhyanka eka evocitah, na tvadhunikakalpitah 
kasikayam kaumudyam bhăsye copalabhyamănah kramikah prthak samkhyankah / 
na ca bhasyakrta yogavibhagasya darsitatvena samkhyavibhago'py ucita eveti 
văcyam / tathă sati saha supă, Slisa alingane ity ădăv api yogavibhägasattvena 
prthaksamkhyäñkasyaucityäpatteh / na ca tatra yogavibhagasya bhasyakrtkrtatvena па 
prthaksamkhyankadanam/atratupaninikrtatvenaprthag gananetivăcyam/atrăpibhăsye 
krta ity anuktvà yogavibhägah kartavya iti tavyapratyayaprayogena yogavibhägasya 
păninyakrtatvasiicanena prthaksamkhyangikaranaucityat / na caivam prathamapăde 
pañcasaptatih ѕйігапі na syur iti vacyam / paficasaptatigananaya apramanikatvat / 
na ca vrddhir-àd yantavad-avyayibhàvah-pratyayasyaluk-paficadasa iti lekhasya 
pädasamäptäv astädhyäyyäm păninikrtasyaiva mänatvenäprämänikatvakalpanäyäm 
müloccheda iti vacyam / pratipadasamapti tadrsalekhopadarsitasamkhyaya bahutra 
vărtikaganasiitrapraksepena piirtidarsanăt tădrsalekhe paninikrtatvabhavakalpanata 
eva  dosoddhărasambhavăt / prăcinapustake | vrddhistarapsisarvapratyayalope 
caturdasa ity evam eva pathasyopalabhyamanatvac ceti dik / [dädhimathäh] 
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* 
Ж + Ж, 


Patañjali proposes splitting these rules. One should not argue that, in 
these cases, there is no separate numbering given, simply because it is 
Pataăjali, [and not Panini], who approves their splitting, while in the 
case of ийа i^, one should accept separate numbering, because it 15 
Panini himself who intended this segment to be two Sütras. Even in 
this case, the Bhasya does not say that Panini himself taught these as 
two separate rules, but he uses the gerundive kartavyah implying that 
this separation into two Sütras is newly being proposed. This suggests 
that Panini himself did not give these as two separate rules, and hence 
giving two separate numbers for them is inappropriate. One should 
not object that counting these two as a single rule would not give us 
the count of seventy-five Sütras in the first Pada of the Astadhyayi, 
because this count of seventy-five Sutras is inauthentic. Also one should 
not claim that the mnemonic string vrddhir-ădyantavadavyayibhăvah 
pratyayasya luk paiicadasa found at the end of the first Pada goes 
back to Panini himself, and therefore the count of seventy-five Sütras 
cannot be claimed to be inauthentic. The numbers given in such 
mnemonic strings are often made up by the inclusion of insertions of 
statements from the Varttikas and Ganasütras, and therefore it is best 
to avoid problems by regarding such mnemonic strings as not being 
authored by Panini himself. And in an older manuscript, we find the 
mnemonic string vrddhis-tarap-Sisarva-pratyayalope-caturdasa,™* 
[listing only seventy-four rules in this Pada]. 


This discussion points to the inherent uncertainties reflected in the 
nature of the transmitted text of the Astadhyayi, and the variability 
of numbering the Sütras, in part caused by proposals to split several 
segments into two Sutras. Here we are not even bringing into our 
consideration the changes in the Sutras brought about by the Kasika- 
угш. SCHARFE (2009) has discussed other instances of proposals for 
Yogavibhäga.* 

* This string reflects the changed numbering of rules in the first Pada of the 
Astadhyayi, if ийа i" is counted as a single Sūtra. In this case, taraptamapau ghah is 
P.1.1.21, si sarvanämasthäne is P.1.1.41, pratyayalope pratyayalaksanam is P.1.1.61, 
and the remaining balance is counted as 14 Sütras. 

5 SCHARFE (2009: 37-39): “There may be legitimate questions, whether the 
division of sütras that Katyayana received was in all instances the one intended by 
Panini; JOSHI and BHATE considered arguments whether I 2 17 stha-GHVor ic ca 
and II 4 103 yásut parasmaipadesidatto nic ca should each better be considered as two 
sutras instead of one. Our Panini text reads IV 3 116 ኒገር granthe and 117 samjfiayam 
as two sütra-s. Katyayana's varttika 3 on IV 3 116 45 suggests that he postulated the 
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12. Possible effect of the presence of script in the background 


As I have discussed so far, the transmission of the text of the 
Аѕіааһуаут with features like accentuation and nasality of marker 
vowels was lost even prior to Katyayana and Patañjali. The question 
of whether Panini himself ever used any form of script cannot be 
answered definitively, and as we have seen earlier, even if he had tried 
to use some form of early Kharosthi to write down his grammar, most 
complicated features of his oral text could not have been represented 
in those early forms of scripts, or at least in the forms of scripts as they 
are known to us from the inscriptional record. However, given the fact 
that in P. 3.2.21 Panini provides for the derivation of the word lipikara 
"scribe", and Katyayana’s explanation that the form yavanani derived 
by P.4.1.40 refers to the script of the Yavanas,” allow us to infer that he 
was familiar with the phenomenon of writing, and most probably with 
the script of the Yavanas, most likely the Greek and the Aramaic scripts. 
It is even possible that, like the Vaidika reciters who looked down upon 
those who recite from a written text (cf. Sarvasammatasiksă, verse 36, 
cited in ALLEN 1953: 16), Panini may have refused to use a script 
to represent his grammatical text as a form of religious resistance. So 
we are left with minimal historical evidence that Panini was familiar 
with the phenomenon of writing, though he himself may or may not 
have used. Given this minimal justifiable historical datum, what can we 
say about the possible effect of such a background presence of writing 


division (implying that he knew the two as one sütra). JOSHI/BHATE have suggested 
instead, that originally samjfiayam was joined with the following sūtra IV 3 118 to 
read samjfiayam kulaladibhyo VUñ. 46. In the twenty-six instances of yoga-vibhaga 
invoked by Katyayana, he applied the sections of a sütra in stages. The purpose was to 
achieve the desired forms without changing the words in Panini's stitras. The opposite 
is eka-yoga “[leaving it as] one rule" which Katyayana used five times during the 
defense of his yoga-vibhăga. He had proposed to divide I 4 58/59 (pradaya upasargah 
kriyá-yoge in our text) into two rules: first [56 nipatah 57 asattve] pradayah, then 
upasargah kriyă-yoge, so that pra etc. could also be termed nipata “particles” — but 
if it is a single rule (eka-yoga), the term nipăta (from sūtra 56) would be set aside 
by the new term upasarga (in sūtra 58/59). The later tradition, e.g. the Kasika and 
the Siddhantakaumudi, accepted the division into two sütras which accounts for the 
double number given in modern editions of the Astadhyayr". 

56 Professor SCHARFE has drawn my attention to Paul THIEME's view 
(THIEME 1966:50) that for Panini, the word yavanani most likely referred to a Greek 
woman. I thank Prof. SCHARFE for this reference. I tend to believe that the contrast 
between the forms yavani and yavanâni is as old as Panini, and continues to show up 
in later literature, and that Katyayana may indeed be correct. 
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in the culture around Panini upon his linguistic analysis and thinking? 
This is obviously a speculative area, and yet it may be interesting to 
speculate about this matter. 

Here I am going to refer to some of the research into the literacy 
studies by authorities like Jack GOODY and Robert J. SCHOLES. In 
his ground-breaking work, The Domestication of the Savage Mind, Jack 
GOODY (1977: 44) makes the following observations about oral and 
written language: “Because when an utterance is put in writing it can 
be inspected in a much greater detail, in its parts as well as in its whole, 
backwards as well as forwards, out of context as well as in its setting; 
in other words, it can be subjected to a quite different type of scrutiny 
and critique than is possible with purely verbal communication. Speech 
is no longer tied to an occasion; it becomes timeless”.*” 

I do not wish to go into a history of the modern literacy studies, 
or their critiques. I simply want to draw attention to the two distinct 
facilities represented by writing versus orality. Writing makes the 
language available for an inspection that is not bound by the sequential 
time of the oral production of speech. The temporal landscape becomes 
as if horizontal, where the units of speech like sounds and words sit 
on a common flat plane. Here they can all be seen simultaneously, and 
analyzed and described. This is not true of an oral stream of speech 
stretching along a temporal dimension, where only one sound can 
appear at a time. The previous sound or sounds are gone and have 
become memory, while the subsequent sounds are yet to be uttered, 
and hence can only be guessed. The sense perception gives immediate 
access only to one sound at any given moment, the rest being either 
memory or guesswork. Such is the distinction between orality and 
writing proposed by Jack GOODY. 

Coming to the ancient Indian tradition, the same sort of distinction 
can be brought in, without the express assumption of the presence 
of writing. What we see in ancient India is an expansive role given 


37 SCHOLES 1993 (87-92) contains a fascinating discussion of paleographic 
evidence being used to reconstruct linguistic concepts that may have existed among 
the users of various forms of writing. SCHARFE (2009) provides some discussion of 
the features of early Kharosthi and Brahmi writing and possible effects of such early 
writing on the scripted versions of the Astadhyayi, had such attempts to write down 
the Astadhyayi been made either by Panini himself ог by his successors. This includes 
a discussion of the inability of the early scripts to represent features like vowel length, 
accents, nasality, or representing geminates. He has also discussed the appearance of 
gaps between the words in the inscriptional record, and what this could mean for the 
transmission of the Astadhyayi. 
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to memorization of texts, and their active manipulation, in ways that 
suggest that trained memory provides a flat plane for linguistic material, 
similar to what writing provides. Elsewhere (in DESHPANDE 1990) 
I have discussed in detail the process of objectification of linguistic 
phenomena in Vedic texts. For example, in Vedic literature, one 
comes across praise for those who are the bearers of memorized 
magical chants. The Atharvaveda (Saunakiya 11.5.22, 11.5.24) says 
that a priestly youth bears the shining incantation, and that this potent 
incantation thus installed in the priestly youth protects everything. 
While the performed incantation has to be sequentially stretched along 
the axis of time, the incantation as installed in the priestly youth 1s 
an object of memory, and has no sequentiality to it. The hymns thus 
objectified and stored in the reciter's memories were not merely 
sequentially reproduced, but were actively manipulated in producing 
various permutations and combinations.” Features attributed to written 
language become possible with this mental storage of Vedic hymns. 
Among the permutations and combinations of Vedic texts, consider the 
variety called Jata “braiding”, where the words of a text are repeated 
in the following order. If the words occur in the text as AB, then the 
Jata recitation becomes ABBAAB. If the three words in a sequence are 
ABC, then the Ghana recitation becomes ABBAABCCBAABC. Such 
permutations and combinations become possible only with the priestly 
memory providing non-temporal flatland storage for texts, where one 
can go in and access any item at any time. 

It is essentially such a flatland atemporal perception of language 
that allowed Panini to construct his rules. Panini's visual terminology 
(drs, drsta, adarsana etc.) to refer to observed linguistic phenomena, 
as I have discussed earlier, has a long pedigree, and it is this “seeing” 
the language, rather than merely "hearing" it, that allows Panini to 
formulate his rules in an atemporal plane. If a rule is to say “change A 
to B, if followed by C", it is clear that the grammarian is laying out all 
the elements on a flat plane, and evaluating relationships between the 
various units. For example, Panini’s definition of Samhita “euphonic 
combination" is given in rule 1.4.108 (parah sannikarsah samhita): 
“Maximal closeness between items is called Samhita”. This assumes 
that there are two sounds or words, next to each other, without any 
gap between them. The word 58፲በከ[[8” literally means joining, 


55 For the details of these Vedic permutations and combinations of texts, see 
DESHPANDE 2002, Introduction. 
? Professor SCHARFE suggests in a personal communication that the word 
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and in order to join two items, they must both be there. The flatland 
atemporal assumptions behind such formulations can be produced in 
the environment of Vedic memory training, but they may also have 
been facilitated by the presence of writing in the environment of the 
grammarians. 

On the other hand, Katyayana’s objections to Panini’s formulation 
bring out the view of sequential and temporal production of oral 
speech. The first objection says, if maximal closeness is the definition 
of Samhita, it will not apply to speech that is not fast. 

Then, Katyayana says, if Samhita is defined as the continuity or 
non-stoppage of voicing (hrdda-avirama), then we cannot have a 
Samhita in the combination of a stop and a voiceless sound, because 
there may not be continuity of voicing in such combination, as there 
is no voicing to begin with. Finally, Katyayana objects: If Samhita is 
defined as a temporal sequence of sounds, without a temporal gap, such 
a sequence of sounds is not possible, because speech-production goes 
only one sound at a time, and the sounds are destroyed as soon as they 
are uttered.” Katyayana's description of speech represents the point of 
view of pure sequential speech production, with a philosophical tinge 
of the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness. 

Patanjali responds to Katyayana’s objections by assuming a point 
of view of human intelligence and memory providing an atemporal 
storage of language. Patañjali says: “The sequentiality of linguistic 
units is purely mental. A person, who acts with circumspection, sees 
that he wants to use a certain word to express a certain meaning, and 
that in this word, this sound comes first, then comes that sound, and 
then the third, and so оп”.°! While Patañjali’s solution sounds more like 


Samhita perhaps originated as an adjective of some assumed word like văk. 

& Mahăbhăsya, Vol. П: 306-308 (Nirnayasagara edn.) Varttika 1: parah 
sannikarsah samhita ced adrutäyäm | asamhitam; Varttika 7: hraddvirame 
sparsăghosasamyoge  'sannidhănăd | asamhitam; Varttika 8: paurvdparyam 
akălavyavetam samhita cet рӣгуарагарһауаа asamhitam, ekavarnavartitvad văcah, 
uccaritapradhvamsitvăc ca varndnam; Bhasya: na hi varnänäm paurvăparyam 
asti / kim karanam / ekavarna-vartitvad văcah / ekaikavarnavartini vàk na dvau 
yugapad uccărayati / gaur iti gakare yăvad vag vartate, naukare, na visarjantye / 
уйуаа aukare, na gakăre, na visarjaniye / yăvad visarjaniye, na gakare, naukare / 
uccaritapradhvamsitvăt / uccarita-pradhvamsinah khalv api varnăh / uccaritah 
pradhvastah / athaparah prayujyate / na varno varnasya sahayah / 

$! Mahabhasya, Vol. П: 309 (Nirnayasägara edn.): “buddhau krtvà sarvas 
cestah kartā dhiras tanvannitih / Sabdenarthan văcyăn drstvă buddhau kuryat 
paurvaparyam/" buddhivisayam eva sabdănăm paurvaparyam / iha ya esa manusyah 
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that of a psychologist or an ideologist, Katyayana’s objections seem to 
come from the background of articulatory phonetics of the Pratisakhyas, 
where speech is seen as an articulatory process stretched out in time, 
rather than a conceptual flat land where two or more sounds or words 
could co-exist in a given moment, with or without a gap between them. 

Panini’s definition of Samhita can be fruitfully compared with 
the definition given in the Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya (1.158): varnanam 
ekapranayogah samhita “Samhita refers to the production of sounds in 
a single breath". This is a definition in purely oral/articulatory terms, as 
compared to the flatland conceptual phonology of Panini and Pataâjali. 
This conceptual phonological flatland can sit well with the presence of 
writing in the background.” While Panini's philosophical conceptions 
are unknown to us, Patafijali'S more explicit conceptions may reflect 
emerging philosophical schools of the time. 

Finally, after all the objections coming from an oral/articulatory 
point of view, Katyayana simply admits that the notions of Samhita 
“conjoined recitation” and Avasana [end of utterance” or *pause"] are 
too well known in the world, and need not be defined.“ What does it 
mean that the notion of Samhita is well known in the world? The first 
suggestion is that such a notion is much older than Panini and Katyayana, 
and whatever philosophical objections one has, the notion of Samhita 
or Sandhi between linguistic items is too deeply entrenched. Kaiyata 
provides a historical nuance to Katyayana's admission. Kaiyata says 
that, just as the term Samhita is well known for a continuous sequence 
of two words in the world of Vedic reciters, similarly is its extension 
to the continuous sequence of two sounds well known, within the same 
world of Vedic reciters.™ 

This suggests an important historical aspect of the evolution of the 
term Samhita. The original context of its usage was recitational, rather 
than phonological or philosophical, and hence, Katyayana, finally 
brushes aside the objections raised from these other perspectives simply 


preksapürvakari bhavati, sa pasyati, asmin arthe ’yam Sabdah prayoktavyah, asmims 
tavacchabde 'yam tavad varnas tato "уат tato "yam iti // 

© THIEME (1937-38) argues for the identification of Katyayana, the author 
of the Varttikas on Panini, and the author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya. That may 
explain the closeness of the views on Samhita expressed in the Varttikas and the 
Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya. 

$$ Mahäbhäsya, Vol. П: 312 (Nirnayasagara edn.): Varttika 7 on Р 1.4.109 
(viramo 'vasanam): samhitavasanayor lokaviditatvat siddham. 

$^ Mahabhasya, Vol.II: 312 (Nirnayasagaraedn.): Pradipa: yathàpadanairantarye 
samhitavyavaharas tathaikapadye 'pi varnanairantarye / 
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by asserting that this notion is too well known in the world. In this 
discussion, we have exposed the presence of two different perspectives 
on language, one of purely oral/articulatory speech production, and the 
other, a mentalistic or a psychological atemporal perception, storage 
and retrieval of speech and texts. Such an atemporal psychological 
perception of speech is consistent with the presence of writing in the 
cultural environment of the grammarians, but its roots definitely go 
back into the memorization practices of the Vedic reciters. 


13. Appearance of writing into later grammatical discussions 


In some of the late works in the grammatical tradition, issues relating 
to written language begin to appear on the margins. They never take the 
center-stage, but remain on the margins. While Bhartrhari clearly refers 
to written manuscripts,” any explicit discussion of written language 
comes much later. I will discuss a few such examples. For example, 
referring to Siddhantakaumudr's description of the Jihvamüliya and 
Upadhmâniya as being like a half-visarga (ardha-visarga-sadrsau), 
the Praudha-manorama says that this similarity with a Visarga is both 
in pronunciation and writing.“ Relating to the derivation of the form 
räjñah from răjan, the Siddhantakaumudi quotes а гше: jafior jñah 
“When j and ñ are combined, the result 15 777. Commenting on this 
statement, Nagesa’s Laghusabdendusekhara says:% 


This is a statement of some authority referring to the sound jfi 
resulting from the combination of j and 7, well known in the world 
and in the Veda, as well as its distinctive written character. This 
is not a separate sound. There is no reason to treat it as a separate 
sound, as no such separate sound in mentioned in the Siksas". 
Sivadatta KUDDALA, the editor of the Siddhànta-kaumudi, has a 
more elaborate critique: “This statement simply is an explanation 


መ Mahàbhasyadipika: 33: granthesu călikhitatvăd idam avasitam /. 

6° Praudhamanoramä: 78: sadr$yam uccärane lekhane ca bodhyam. While the 
Visarga is written with two small circles, the Jihvamülrya and the Upadhmanirya are 
written with two half-circles. 

$7 Siddhantakaumudi: 98. 

$$ LaghuSabdendusekhara: 395: j-fi-yoge  lokavedasiddhatadrsadhvaner 
lipivisesasya canuvádakam abhiyuktavacanam, na tv idam varnantaram, Siksădăv 
apariganitatvena tatsattve manabhavat/. 

$9 Siddhàntakaumudi: 98, editor's footnote: samyuktakramalipivi$esasyanuvad 
akam idam / ata eva siksayam visisya noktam / param tu vyartham eva tattaddesesu 
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of the special written character used for this cluster. For this reason, 
the Siksă does not specifically refer to it. However, this statement 
is useless, because there is no common form of writing this cluster 
in different regions. Nor does it represent a specific sound, because 
there is no regularity about its pronunciation. Similarly, a statement 
written by someone else in a different context, namely, “combination 
of К and s is ks”, is also [useless]. 


Finally, I want to point to a discussion by NageSa on recognizing 
the communicative value of the written language, along with the value 
of the spoken language. P. 1.1.68 (an udit savarnasya capratyayah) says 
that a non-affixal an sound or a sound marked with и stands for itself 
and for its homogeneous sounds. Here, one assumes that the vowel 
a as uttered in the Sivasütra a-i-u-n would represent homogeneous 
varieties like long à. On this rule, Katyayana’s Varttika 3 raises a 
concern: “If the short a denoted by the sound a [in the Sivasütra a-i-u-n 
is expected to further denote homogeneous long varieties etc.], such 
further denotation cannot take place, because an expression as uttered 
stands only for the sounds as uttered"."" Nägeéa feels the need to reject 
an inference from this discussion that only orally articulated speech 
sounds have denotative power, and that such power does not extend to 
written language. Nage$a says: 


Someone argues that the statement in the Bhasya is not appropriate, 
because it is the knowledge of all types of signifiers that leads to 
the understanding [of the signified meanings], because, otherwise, 
if only the orally articulated sounds were able to signify, a person 
reading a book in silence would not be able to understand any 
meaning. Such an argument is false. As in the case of a mental 
recitation of a mantra, even in the case of reading, there is also 
very subtle articulation of sounds, and hence there is no problem 
in understanding meaning. In chanting a mantra (even silently or 
mentally), there is a requirement that a chanting be done with all 
three accents, and the distinctions like the accents and lengths of 
vowels cannot manifest without an articulation. Or perhaps, like 
the body-movements, writing is also capable of signifying meaning 


liper ekakaratvabhavat / napi dhvanivisesanuvadakam, tasyăpy anityatvăt / evam eva 
kaiscid anyatra likhitam “kasasamyoge ksah” ity apiti bodhyam /. 

7? Mahäbhäsya, Vol. I: 509-510 (Nirnayasagara edn.) Varttika 3: 
hrasvasampratyayad iti ced uccăryamănasabdasampratyăyakatvăt sabdasyăvacanam; 
Patañjali says: uccäryamänah sabdah sampratyayako bhavati, na sampratiyamänah | 
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by convention. That is why the ignorant people think of the written 
signs as words. Or perhaps, the written script becomes a signifier 
because of a beginningless identification with spoken words. Even 
for those learned people who know for certain that the written signs 
are not the real words, the written signs become signifiers through 
identification [with spoken words]. This is like the worldly behavior 
of knowledgeable people. They know that the notion that one’s mind 
is the same as one’s true Self is false, and yet their worldly behavior 
still takes place through the beginningless identification of the mind 
with the true Self.” 


Nage$a's statement shows the reluctance of the Sanskrit 
grammarians to fully come to terms with the significance of writing. 
The half-hearted acceptance of the reality of writing and its ability to 
communicate is somewhat similar to the treatment of the vernacular 
languages by the orthodox Sanskrit grammarians. The written language 
is not given the serious treatment it deserves, because even though the 
phenomenon of writing has become a part of the normal life by this 
time, and even though the Sanskrit grammarians themselves are writing 
down their texts, they still value the practice of orality. This reminds 
me of the story of my revered teacher from Pune, the late Pandit Vaman 
Shastri Bhagavat. He spent some years in Banaras studying Panini with 
a learned pandit. Each day, he used to walk to the Ganges to take a bath. 
From the time he left his residence till the time he returned, he would 
recite the whole text of the Astadhyayi. Even while reading works 
on Sanskrit grammar with us, he rarely needed to consult a printed 
book, as he had memorized most of the important texts by heart. His 
detailed explanations of grammatical derivations were almost always 
oral, and he rarely used the black board. This was probably even truer 
for the generations of Bhattoji Diksita and Nagesabhatta. For them, 


7 Mahabhasya, Vol. I: 509-510 (Nirnayasagara edn.): Nagesa's Uddyota: 
etenoccăritănăm eva pratydyakatve rahasi pustakam tksamanasya bodhanapatter 
väcakajñänasämänyasyaiva bodhe tantratvena idam ayuktam ity apdstam / 
mánasajapasthala iva tatrăpi sviyasuksmoccarandad bodhenăksateh/jape himantranam 
traisvaryaniyamena tattatsthanesu uccadidesopalabhyamanatvarupodattatvader mă 
trăkălikatvădiripahrasvatvădes са vinoccáranam anabhivyakteh / yad va liper eva 
cestädivat samketena bodhakatvam / ata eva lipau sabdatvabhramo bälänäm / yad và 
прау anadeh sabdatădătmyădhyăsăd bodhakatvam / lipau sabdatvabădhajiiănavatăm 
panditănăm api antahkaranădăv ătmatvapratyaye bhramatvam jănatăm 
anädisiddhäropenaiva vyavahăravad bodho 'pi/, the commentary Vivarana on Pradipa 
also says that the unlearned think that the written signs are the sounds (aksara): lipisv 
evăksarabuddhir abuddhanam, Mahabhasya-Pradipa- V yakhyanani, Vol. I: 21. 
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the writing was at best a secondary aid, and did not deserve the full 
analytical attention that the real language, the spoken language, did. 
Going farther back in time, the marginality of the written form for such 
orthodox Vedic traditions probably increased exponentially, and hence 
the influence of writing on their thinking was also, in all probability, 
very marginal. Yet, we cannot forget that for the Indian civilization as a 
whole there was a gradual shift from pure orality, to orality sharing the 
stage with writing, and the Sanskrit grammarians could not stay apart 
from this shift, even though they continued to give the written language 
only a marginal importance. 
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